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Simplicity 
itself 


Just a few strokes to and 
fro on the strop, and you 
have a new keen edge on 
the blade without removing 
A it from the razor or un- 
- screwing a_ single part. 


A Ask the man who uses one and he 

ya will tell you that he is astounded at 

' the ease with which this razor is 
slipped on to the strop, and the 
wonderful edge that is imparted 
to the blade by just 10 seconds 
stropping before each shave. 


It is that keen edge combined with 
the accurate workmanship and 
superfine finish of the “ Valet” 
AutoStrop that has won it the 
position of the world’s premier 
safety razor. 


In cleaning, too, it overcomes that 
THE STANDARD SET consists of is the 
heavily silver-plated self-stropping “ Valet” ugbear of oiher salely razors. 
safety razor, twelve special “ Valet” blades, Just swing the blade free, rinse it, 
“Valet™ strop, the whole in handsome and wipe it dry. 
leather-covered or nickel-plated case 21 ‘ 
Soldiers and sailors swear by it 
Of all high-class dealers throughout the wor!4. because it is the only razor they 
can keep sharp in camp, barracks, 
or trenches, and on shipboard. 


THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Ltd., 61, New Oxford St., London, W.C. I. 


And also at New York, Paris, Milan, Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &c. e : i 


The word “Valet” om Rators, Strops, and Blades, indicates the genuine product of tre AntoStrop Safety” j 
Razor Co., Ltd., 61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. ’ 


| | 
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An ingenious patent. 
with spiral leather-- 
covered rollers The 
perfect principle of 
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New blades 
be stropped before 
use, when 
delightful shave is 
certain and blades 


Old blades will-- 
require more strop 
‘ping, but nothing is 
easier or more certain 


The novice ++ 
matches the expert 
nothing can 
wrong. no skill is+-+ 
required. 10 turns:+ 


of good results than 


razor stropping for- 
the Royal Stropper. 


Gillette blades:- equal 22 inch strop. 


last much longer... 


y FOR WOMEN WHO SUFFER 


FROM 
HEADACHES—BILIOUSNESS—CONSTIPATION 


suffer from those ills which follow when the digestive organs have lost their 
for the many women who find their household or other duties a burden, 
| because of indigestion, headac hes, aizziness, biliousness, constipation, or the like, the most 
helpful advice that can be given is:—Restore your stomach, liver and bowels to regular, 
thorough working order, and these results of digestive disorder will pass away natura/ly. 


MOTHER 


SYRUP 


The vn pg nce of thousands testifies to the fact that no other 
meady q kly or so surely restores tone and vigour to the 
the stomach and liver tonic, Mother Seigel’s 

dicinal extracts contained in the Syrup act 

ins, restoring their tone and 


For women who 
| tone and strengt! 


digestive organ 
Syrup. The me 
lirectly, but gently, upon these or 
ictivity so that they can do the work required of them, regularly 
ind efficiently During the past fifty years Mother Seigel’s 
up has proved a real friend to hundreds of thousands of men 
uffered from stomach and liver troubles, 
and because women are more liable to such troubles than men 
their friend! ‘Test it for yourself to-day 


and women who hav 


it is particularly 


IS RECOMMENDED 


> BY THOUSANDS OF FORMER SUFFE RERS. 


size) 25. Yd. A 
How 
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Summer Styles 
and the Shoe Shortage. 


O far as new styles, such as D19 illus- 
trated, are concerned, the position is 
simple. Our Agents in various parts 
of the country placed large orders last back-end 


for delivery this Summer. In ordinary times 
we make double and treble the quantity of 
these Summer orders so that Agents can quickly 
replenish their stocks from the factory when 
they are sold out. Labour and material are 
too scarce to do that now, so wearers of 
Diploma should write to us for the names of 
the Agents who have stocks of these new 
styles. They can then go forthwith and ask 
the Agent to reserve them a pair. 


A Booklet of styles and the name of the 
nearest Agent will be sent on request. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., 
NORWICH. 


Makers of the NORVIC de Luxe Shoe. 


A choice of 3 colours— 


Nigger, 


Howlett & White. Lid 


cloth. 


Style D19. 
Cloth-topped Derby 
Shoe, with patent 
vamp and punched 
golosh and facing, 


or Black 


lu 
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NATIONAL HAIR-GROWING 
EXPERIMENT 


How to rid Yourself of Falling Hair and Dandruff and 
secure a Magnificent Growth of Beautiful Abundant Hair 


1,000,000 “HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OUTFITS FREE 


Remarkable interest has been aroused in a | No matter whether you are suffering from 
wonderful and delightful plan of home hair- 


growing experiments, which every man and 


1. Total or partial baldness, 


woman who takes pride in his or her appearance 2. Thin, straggling, or weak hair. 
and desires to possess a wealth of abundant hair 3. Over-greasiness of the scalp, 
should learn about = 

This plan consists of an interesting series of 4. Scurt or dandruff, 
pleasant hair-beauty exercises, in which all the . Hair thinning at the tem 
necessary materials are supplied free of charge, 5 x : ples, 
and certainly every man or woman will delight to 


you will find “ Harlene Hair-Drill” will awaken your 
hair to new life, and will bring back all its natural 


MILLIONS PRACTISE “HAIR-DRILL” health and abundance, 


When you have enjoyed your hair-beauty experi 


participate | 


Mr. Edwards, the inventor-discoverer of “ Harlene ments you can obtain further supplies from your 
Hair-Drill,”’ who is responsible for this great Experi- chemist: “‘ Harlene”’ at Is. 14d., 28. 9d, and 4s. 9d. 
ment: al Hair- aromas © impaign, says per bottle; in solidified form for soldiers, sailors, 

‘There are millio f people the world over who ! | Hers, &c., in tins at 2s. Cremex"’ Shampoo 


now practise 
*‘Harlene Hair- 
Drill,’ but I shall 
not remain con 
tent until every- 
one has proved 
how easy it is to 
cultivate besuti 
ful hair. Ther 
fore, in intro- 
ducing this new 
campaign | have 
decided to offer 
a million Har 
lene Hair- Drill 


the present con this isa of an weeds young flowers if you adopt the popular remedy 

dition of their ‘ Marlene ix the most for all hair weakness, 

hair may be, the af rome | Free by send pon 

cam ‘ 

luxuriant, abundant hat it any age | Powders at Is, per box of seven shampoos (single 
All you have to do to secure your “ Harlene Hair packets 2d, each); “Uzon” Brilliantine at Is. and 

Drill " gift is to fill in and post the form below. Zs. id. per bottle. If you have any difficulty, any or 
This parcel contain all of these preparations will be sent post free on 


” receipt of price direct from Edwards Harlene, 

1. A Free Trial Boitic of “Haricne” for the Ltd. 20, 22,24 and 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C! 

Hair the wonderful hair tonic stimulant Carriage extra on foreign orders. Cheques and 
and dressing that compels a magnificent P.O. 8 should be crossed. 


growth. 
2. A free packet of “Cremex”" Shampoo F R EB BE 


Powder, the marvellous hair and scaip 
cleanser, which prepares the head for §| ‘*‘]{AIR-DRILL” COUPON 
Hair-Drill. 

3.A bottiec of 
Brill. 


To EDWARDS’ HARLENE, LIMITED, 
20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London W.C.1. 


fiantine, which | cond me weer “Satan 
gives a final Hair-Drill” Gift Outtit as announced. Lenclose 4d 
touch of beauty in stamps, cost of carriage to any part of the w wild 
to the hair, and is ' pe (Foreign stamps accepted.) 
especially bene- : =: 
ficial to those Naw 
whose hair is in. | h 
clined to be “dry.” 

4. The Free “ Har- ied 
fene Hair Drill” UZON 


Manual of tn 
struction. 


Wher 
Send 
our i 
the A 
peop! 
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A Genuine Rupture Cure 
Sent on Trial to Prove It. 


Don't Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


AFTER THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WE HAVE PRODUCED AN APPLIANCE FOR 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN THAT ACTUALLY 
CURES RUPTURE. 


If vou have tried almost everything else come to us. 


TEN REASONS WHY 


: You Should Send for the Grooks Rupture 

Send attached coupon to-day, and we will send you free Appliance. 

our illustrated book on Rupture and its cure, showing 1. It is absolutely the only Appliance of the kind on 

the Appliance, and giving you prices and names of many the market to-day, and in it are embodied the prin iples 

people who have tried it and are extremely grateful. It that inventors have sought atter tor years. 

sinstant relief when all others fail. Remember we use 2 The Appliance for retaining the rupture cannot be 

thrown out of position. 

; 3. Being an air-cushion of soft rubber, it clings closely 
We send on trial to prove what we say is true, You to the body, yet never blisters or causes irritation. ; 

we the judge, and having once seen our illustrated book 4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, used in common 

ind read it, you will be as enthusiastic as hundreds of trusses, it is not cumbersome or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing 

6. The soft, pliable bands holding 
the Appliance do not give one the 
unpleasant sensation of wearing 
harness. 

7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it 
ean be washed without injuring it in 


Where others fail is where we have our greatest success 


no salves, no harness, no les 


patients whose letters you can also 
ead. Fill in the free coupon below 
and post to-day It is well worth 
your time, whether you try our Appli- 
ince or not. 


High Street, Seal, near Sevenoak Kent. 


I should like to say that I find great comfort in the least. 
There are no metal springs in 
are the Appliance to torture one by 
foal safe. cutting and bruising the flesh. 
t Pleasure im r ! 9 All the material of which the 
emia Appliances are made is of the very 


best that money can buy, making it 
a durable and sate Appliance to wear. 

10, Our reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly estab- 
lished by an experience of over thirty 


4 CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE REMEDY. 


69 Oxford Road, Macclesfield, 
From a photograph of Mr. C. Brooks, 


tera year's wearing of your famous inventor of the Appliance, who cured Years of dealing with the public, and 
e, 1 t words to express my Aimsel/, and whose experience has since the prices are soe reasonable, the 
t ention , 
have derived from vention, and the denefited thousands. If ruptured, terms so fair, that there certainly 
2 bcok, and all that vour cents have ‘aid write to-day should be no hesitancy in sending 
rin their printed testimonials, I can fully the free coupon to-day. 
rm trom personal xperience Iam 
f your Appliances would be imstantly or aered if thes n 
sal yra ma jor inventing: st chea 
remedy for so widespread a complamt, and you are periectly free New Street, Littshill, Staffs 
ke what use you please of what I say m this letter I now take great pleasure in thanking you for the Appliance, as it his been 
Yours futhfully, ELLEN JARRETI perfect cure for my little boy He was y ght wee w I tried 
the Apy am w pertectl at ! ill certamly 
for what you have done for me, rm OMIT 
PERFECTLY CURED AT 74. —_—-- 
Mr. Brook Jubilee Homes, Chalfont St. Giles, Buck 
I, Henry Salter ‘ pl asure in saying that | am pertectly REMEMBER 
with the Rupture A nee. Y re welcome to use my name 
Br a other nations om the face of the globe We send the Appliance on re ve that what we say is true. 
“ Sit, 1 cannot thank 4 ‘ for relievmg my suffering, I shall You are to be the judge Fill in the free coupon below and 
a ly t y y! ] lam pleased to say it is a permanent post to-day 
I remain, Yours obediently, HENRY SALTER, 
PS.—My ay ; tly od If in London, call at our consulting-rooms. Experienced and 
/ capable fitters for ladies and gentlemen. 
PEOPLE SAY A MIRACLE HAS TAKEN PLACE. FREE INFORMATION COUPON, 
16 Brook Street, Hay, Hereford BROOKS Agee CO., 67 BANK B U ILDINGS, 
: , INGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
more th t kful to tel that. during 
sist yon it. during Please ser me by post, in plain wrapper, book 
ance us ha 
On Frichay and full information about The Brooks Apphance for the 
e . he had not bee ; cure of rupture, 
eps and eats well, a gether a diferent person ecople 
. taken place We both feel we cannot find words to expre Name, 
you for your Appliance Pease use this letter if you wish. I 
a I can to recommend your Appliance wherever possible, as it gives mae 
atest ease and fort 
1 am, yours very truly (Signed) Nurse M. PAKMER, 
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The Hosiery that has 
superseded foreign makes 


To capture the British market for 
cheap and inferior underwear took the 
Germans many years. In less than 
three years the leading British manu- 
facturers have succeeded by patient ex- 
periment in replacing foreign makes with 
Hosiery that is POPULAR-PRICED 

but infinitely better in its wool-like 
finish, reliability, and long wear, than 
cheap foreign manufactures. 


ALL BRITISH 


Underwear, Stockings 
and Socks 


for Ladies, Children and Men 


QUIVER 


This is the sweetest plant that grows— 

The sugar cane —and everyone knows 

That sugar and lemons (from sunny 
climes) 

Help to give the best of good times. 

For with milk from the cows in the 
paddock there 

(Milked by the maid so prim and fair), 

The cows whose milk, you may be 
sure, 

Ts always fresh and rich and pure, 

And with the eggs both brown and 
white, 

Laid by the hens with feathers bright, 

They go to make the bairns’ delight— 


The daily spread for the childven's bread 


War-time economy demands economy 
in butter and margarine. Use Laitova 

it goes further, costs less, and the 
children just love it. It makes the 
most delicious Lemon Cheese Tarts. 


Get a jar from your grocer 


to-day. You'll be delighted. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 
Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. 
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The Food 


in Illness 


HE sick person has no taste 
for food, yet strength must 
be maintained at all costs. 

It is not possible touse a more satis- 
factory food than the ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET, which has answered when 
all other kinds of food have failed 
The following unsolicited  testi- 
monials from Medical Men are 
taken from among many. 


Al Doctor writes :— 

“I consider it a first-class Diet, 
not only in illness, but also in those 
cases where every other kind of 
food seems to disagree.” 

(SIGNED)...... M.B 


Another Doctor writes: 
“During recent family illness | 

found your Diet a most convenient 
and nourishing food, and many a 
time when preparing it inthe ‘small 
hours’ for the patient I secretly 
blessed you for your valuable 
product.” 

(SIGNED)......L R.C.P., L R 


Soothes, Nourishes, Restores. 


For Adults 


BEB No Cooking or Cow's Milk 
required. Made with 
oiling water only. 


In tins at 16, 3/-, & 6/- each of Chemists, 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 


Luce’s when 
travellin g 


‘When you travel by the 
train, stick to Luce’s might 
” 
and main ’’-—thus does an old 
traveller put his advice into 
rhyme. 


And it's good advice, too, so far as it goes, 
but his doggerel should include ai! forms 
of conveyance, for, in any case, there is 
nothing else so magically refreshing, so 
soothing to the nerves, or that so surely 
banishes ‘* Travel-headache."’ 

But even here the need for Luce’s Eau- 
de-Cologne does not cease. There are 
always uses for Luce’s. No home should 
ever be without it, and certainly no woman 
should ever venture out-of-doors without 
one of thos: conveniently-shaped flat flasks 
in her hand-bag. Many an immediate dis- 
comfort, and many a possible source of 
infection, could be avoided by its timely 
use. Its fragrance is charming and _ its 
antiseptic qualities are equal to those of 
carbolic acid. 


LUCE’ 


oRICINAA JZersey 


EAU-de-COLOGNE 


Famous since the early days 
of Queen Victoria. 
Numerous Gold Medals 
and liighest Awards. 
Esv. Jersey 1837. 
Prices: 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/- 
Wickeks: 3/9, 13/- 
mists and Perfumers, 
and from the Army ant Navy 


Stores, ¢ 


Stores, Barker's, Harred’s, liep- 
feds, Selfridges, Wh teley's, 
or from 


LUCE’S, High St., Southampton 
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GrimpouiNe HAIR-CURLING FLUID 


seautiful natural curls or waves produced in a few days 
acces the aid of tongs or pins. Crimpoline will make 
your hair soft and silky and keep it curly in roughest 
weather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 
the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 
or wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses 
and restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being 
a splendid hairdressing. Results will surprise you. 


1/9 and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION INSTANTLY 


There is no waiting. First application shows a wonderful improvement to the most 
troublesome complexion. Further applications enhance your beauty still more. The more 
you use Peralia the more beautiful you become. 

If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensify your beauty ; moreover, existing beauty 
is always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wonderful powers, removes 
Redness, Greasiness, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. Restores youthful beauty lost 
through age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshness 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 1/e and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. If your 
Chemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; take no substitutes ! 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 


Summer Chills 

The sudden off after a strenuous 
f of tent has the effect of lowering 
the vitality, and it luring this period of 

ed resistance that the myriads of disease 
germs, which constantly hover around every 
on cnoo-e t ich 
You can effectually guard against ali hostile 
germ hi tt tl mouth and throat 

iW or three 


The Turkey Tro 
Shows his bad ‘plight 
, It's sure he’s not 


Got friend Fiuxite. 


4/3 ; used in the making of shells 


Per tin and other munitions bec ause it 


Sts Sons Lesc her & Webb Ltd effects a great saving In time, 


56 Hanover Street, Liverpool. thus increasing the output of 
labour and plant. 


BOTH Amateurs and Mechanics 
the world over will have 
Fluxite. It 


Of all Ironmongers, in tins, Td@ey 1/2, and IN 
= Auto-Controller Co., 226 Viennz Road, Bermondsey, England. 


Vill 


Fastilles | | 
allowing one to di | 
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Every Mother takes the keenest pleasure 
in buying underwear for het Children. 
There always seems such scope for good 
tas'e and refinement; and she will find 
that these qualities are conspicuous in 
all the ‘Sweet Lavender Daintywear.” 


‘SWEET 


LAVENDER 
DAINTYWEAR’ 


For Children 


This dainty range of Children's lingerie 
is made from a Superfine Cambric 
entirely free from dressing, and cut 
with an intimate knowledge of the re- 
quirements of children's underclothing. 
The charming Embroideries and Laces 


“ 

mone give just that touch of fairy -like 
daintiness and refinement which every 
mother so much admires. 

auty Each quarter dose "gar. Obtainable at High-class 

oves | ments is sold neatly boxed Drapers. any difficulty 

and perfumed with a in procuring, please address 

’ Jost Dainty Zenobia Lavender the Manufacturers, men- 

ness Sachet tioning “* The Quiver.” 

your THE ‘CHILPRUFE’ MANUFACTURING CO. 

(loun A. Bowror, Proprietor), 

LEICESTER, 
— 


MAKE HOME DRESSMAKING EASY. 


Why not make your own Summer Costume and 
save money! The model as illustrated is made to 
your exact size, padded and covered for pinning, 
and seut packed in box for 266. Full illus- 
trated catalogue with photographic designs and 
measurement chart sent free on application, 


CLARK'S DRESS STAND COMI ANY, 
q Tottenham Street, 


of Movol: close your eyes 
and—where's the lronmould? 


| Bother it—this way. Twodrops 
| / 


no-t magical M. wol, 
x | Tottenh Court Road, 
| Removes lronmould, Rust, | “LONDON. w 
Fruit and Ink Stains from | i 
Clothing, Marble. etc. 


Mov not an 1. It ‘omtaine noth 
ing of deletenous nature,therefore will 
not harm the most del ate fabric nor 
tritate the most sensitiwe sk A 


| \| the END 9 STAMPS TO-DAY to 
gers, Store & tubes | Newball & Mason, Nottingham, 


ay y return of post a bottle of 


| Extract of Herbs 


\ w. EDGE a SONS, Ltd, } and you will receive by 


TRADE MARK 


iG <— sufficient to make 8 GALLONS 
MO O L. of most delicious Botanic Beer. 

ot GOOD! ITS MASON'S 

Regd 
ix 
| 
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| TH » Sturdy Footwear for 
STANWORTHS ur ootwea 
* 
“ the Little People 
HOUSANDS of little feet patter about cease- 
UMBRELLAS lessly day after day—tiny tots beginning to 
toddle—sturdy youngsters running in and ou 
THIS all the hours of play—growing SC hoolchildren 
UMBRELLA scampering, jumping, skipping, kicking—and the 
ever-busy feet need good protection ; safety 
showenebed betere against harm from the outside, and freedom to 
and after repair, is au grow and develop as they should. . 
example of what can be . 
Stanworth Norwell’s 100 years’ exe 
perience has given them 
- good knowledge of foot: | Tam * Sandals 
anatomy, and they make a For hot- 
1 \ th eather 
patient ifter bein spec iality of designing fo {- 
repaired and re-covered wear particularly adapted 
with the ftamou Stan t f the little 
worth “Defiance” » the needs 0 ic little 
Silk Union. ones. 
Send There are models for 
us your children of every age— 
oldUmbrella sensible in) shape, smart 
appear: of tine 
lay ogether wit in ippearance, 
P.O. for Bic. and it will workmanship, well-finished | 575 4 © ¢ 56 ‘ 
5/-, and 611 
reach you per return inside making them = as 711 
t, looking as fresh comfortable as can be; [sizes 811 
as on th ay you first he 
un Foreign Orders 1 hard wear splendidly 
extra because they're made of 
A post card will bring the finest materials by L 
you our — Iilustrat craftsmen who put strength i 
Catalogue f Stan rt in every stitch. 7 
ind patterns for 1 Strength without weight ; 
mil 2 i 
u Walt . 
7 ness; and a fit like a 
STANWORTH & C0 glove’s are the chief 
reasons why thoughtful 
Northern Umbrella Works order woman's woes; 
BLACKBURN. calfskin upper 6 
for the boys, girls and e wan 
babies. 


FREE TO MOTHERS. 9 
Every mother should send a post card for an in orw Ay 


teresting book entitled ‘‘ Hints about Baby,’’ which 
will be forwarded post free on application to Messrs ‘Perth Foot-Wear 
]. R. Neave & Co., Fordingbridge. Please mention 
Quiver. Those desiring a free sample of the famous “Direct from Scotland” : 


Neave's Food should enclose 2d. in stamps to cover wells guarantee per- | The 


actual postage. fe:t satisfaction with every [| « Schoolgirl." 
transaction — or cheerfully Warranted best 


efund every penr ol oO ytch tanned 
TWO SCULLERY HELPS! | penny of your | 
= out. In black 
D. NORWELL & SON 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. Sizes 7, 8 9, 10 
— Specialists in good wearing 126 
The *‘SCULLION’’ SCRAPER. Made of Stout Met Footwear Sizes 11, 18, 15 
Very handy and useful article for all Pots and Pans. Estd. over 100 year 1,156 
ka Size 2, 


Foreign orders receive special 
attention Orders sent post 
free in Britain Forvign 
postage extra, 


The “‘ELBARD'’ DISHCLOTH HOLDER The ideal 
Washer up ll kind «kery, & Non 


Bfaids’ sizes. 
6 


lor a ds 


i El OF LDED HAN ( also be used with 

any cloth, duster, sponge or metal scrubber. (As ilius- 

trated.) 64d. cach. 

} out 2 9 PO. 

May be obtained of all Ironmongers, Stores, etc., or write to 
ELBARD PATENTS CO. 

(Dept. C), 40 York Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


Write 
@ 


— | 
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The Patent | 
TREASURE 
FOR INFANTS 
LIGHT—COMFORTABLE 
HYGIENIC — PORTABLE 
No draughts or hard substances to mar baby’s 

tt. Packs small 
PRICES FROM 17 ©& POST FREE. 
vated Cata ¢ of Cots and Acessories Free, 
Treasure Cot Showrooms (Dept. M.2), 
124 Victoria Street, London, 5.W 


WHIGH HEADACHE 
will YOu DR. MACKENZIE'S 
have? SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Catarrh, Coid in the Head, Hay Fever, Headache, 
iness, Faintness. chemists and stores, price 13, 
e United Kingdom 
Dr Mackenzie s Castle Street, Reading. 


Black Beetles scien- 

tifically exterminated 

by the UNION COCK- 
ROACH PASTE. 


ared th We muse after all 
er prepar 
tT t hat the Go 
egested the ite pull down, 
The Inspector and Guardians surprised at mate 
\ aS re 13, 23, 46, post free, with } 
interesting particulars, 


J. P. HEWETT, 68 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. | 


HOW SOLDIERS BANISH 
ANY BAD FOOT TORTURES. 


Harry Lauder’s Practical Help 
to the Boys in the Trenches. 


Tue Quiver readers suffering from various painful 
foot troubles such as aching, tenderness, ¢ hilblains, 
callouses, corns, etc., may be interested to learn what 
soldie ‘rs do for these, also to stop rheumatic pains in 
a few minutes or relieve 
muscular soreness and stiff 
joints. They simply rest the 
feet in hot water containing 
about a tablespoonful of an 
ordinary saltrates compound, 
concerning which Harry 
Lauder recently said :— 

* Hearing Reudel Bath Saltrates 
mentioned as being a likely com- 
fort for the boys in the trenches, 
and knowing from personal ex- 
perience that it is excellent, I have 
sent out severs al packages which 
have been much apprecis ated.” 

S. Turner, of the 


Seret. CG. 
R.A.M.C., wrote: — “I could 
di 4 hardly credit the evidence of my 
y "i own eyes when I saw what this 


remarkable natural curative water 

had done for ‘trench foot,’ corns, and other very serious {got 

afflictions.” Corp! T. S. Wilburn, also of the R.A.M C., 

wrote :—“ For rheumatic pains I have found this medicinal 
saltrated water marvellously effective. 

NOTE,—Reudel Bath Saltrates should not be confused with 

ordinary patent medicines, oir wtments, etc. It is a well-known 


standard compound, exactly repreducing the curative con- 
stituents of famous natural medicipal springs, and forms similar 
highly medicated and oxygenated water. All chemists keep 


this fragrant and refreshing toilet preparation ready put up in 
convenient half-pound packets at very reasonable cost. 


__ When 
writing 


The letters you write away from 


cheques you must sign—these are 
reliable fountpen always handy. 


out of order, and lasts a lifetime. 


THE 


Sold everywhere 


AP 


BSS 


you need to scribble at unexpec ‘ted times in unexpected pli wes, the 


The “Swan” is the most reliable pen you can have. It always 
writes smoothly and never needs coaxing. It has nothing to get 


WARM” PES 


From Write for 
by Stationers 10/6 
and Jewellers, up. 

MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD., 79-80 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


8 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a and 204 Regent Street, W.: 3 Exchange Street, Manchester. 
London Factory : 319-329 Weston Street, S.E, 


wee 


is a Worry 


your desk, the little odd notes 


really worries unless you've a 


lilustvated Catalogue, 


fost free. 


Paris, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, etc, 
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MOMENTS 
CLEANS 


MINUTES” 


OF ALL CU TLERS, STORES or from the CLEMAK RAZOR St. London 


day and leclare War against 
obnoxious pest Sprinkle the Evans Sons Lescher and Webb 
fine | vn powder in out-of-the Ltd., 


vhere insects LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


H IK. m4 
ey End the insect 
pt pest for good 
rea. di Insects in any shape or form breed and carry 
1 disease. Wherever they go disease goes with 
them. Make up your mind now to clear them 


that your home is not contami- 
nated by the presence of these 
disease-breeding pests. Hawley’s 
I.K. is the sure Insect Killer— 


out— know 


no me no tuss, 

Hawley’s 
e Killer 

is sold u prinkier top ti 

by ts, everyw re Get Lk, 

Ref 


Get a tin from your chemist to- 


Vanufactured 


\_ 3 


A 
| 
) MOTHS ang \ 
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BRITISH WARM 


PURE 
BREAKFAST 
Ocos 


IC 


PURE 


BREAKFAST 


| 
COCOA | 
Ain) 
WY ff \ | 
Uf 
| Y, JY, 


THE 


Baby’ s Outfit — 


W HEN buying Baby Outfit be 
t i supply ol 


Harringtons 


should be in every household. ihe nolen and most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for Colds. asal ¢ at arth, Hay — 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and I senza. Cures Worst Col 

1/3. « fro om all Chemists, or J 
NEKMAN, Chemist 


LAROMA | 


Squa res) 
Hundreds of tes timonials | D iA 4 T E 


8/6 perdoz. Sampie Square, 8d. post free Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage. 
I e from your Draper, or write direct to < 
Harringtons Showrooms, 1314 Cheapside, E.C. CHELTINE FOODS CoO., CHELTENHAM 
Make weds, Cot lad FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 


Highly Recommended by Medical Profession 


=HAVE YOU A DOG? 


Send somelodayy 
PARA-QUIT KILLS PARASITES | he best-known ant suc cessh 


t wn and ful reeds 
the W t 1/-; post fre 12, 

F PROSSER & CO., Ltd., Veterinary Chem! sta 
Spring BIRMINGHAM, “or thre gh a 


Corn De 


Selected by the War Office for Official 
Supply to our Armies in the Field. 


TRIAL OUTFIT 
of Para-Quit: O:mtment 


Pomade and Soap 2.6. See page XXIV 


Post Free in U.K. from the Sole Makers, 


LAWSON & Co., (Bristol) Ltd. 
101 St Philip's, BRISTOL. 


GRAMOPHON 35-Guinea Model, beautifu! 
drawn m cabinet inlak 
Sheraton, height 4 ft., record ard ¢ osed juantity 


celebrated records—a al willingly iccept 7 guimeas,— 


; Aubert Park, Highb ry ‘ ark, ‘Lond n, N 


Get that Kkovah habit quick! 


A teaspoonful in water as soon as you get up. It’s a most re- 
freshing drink just what you need first thing in the morning 

and its beneficial action helps nature to ciecar all impurities 
and poison from the system. It will make a new man of you. 


Hoalih § 


Makes you fit—Keeps vou fit 


Kkovah is the finest corrective there is. It is made from the 

purest of pure ingredients, and its valuable saline properties will 

do more to keep you in good health than anything you can buy, 

It’s the safest of all aperients for children. 

In 61d. and If tins of Grocers, Stores, and ali Boots’ Branches. 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., MANCHESTER. 


MEMO: Don’t forget to put a tin in 
oer the next parcel you send to the front. @ 
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DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’'S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled 
thous ods te retain their position, 

1/9 Sota Everywhere. 41/9 
ives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
sthe scalp, and makes the most perfect 


ed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
lists, J. Perrver & © Th fedford Labor- 

don, &.E., and can be obtaived direct from them 
or fre many chemists and stores throughout the world, 


NOTHING LOST IN THE WASH 
IF MARKED WITH 


JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


It never fades or washes out, 
whether you prefer the kind used 
with or without heat. 


Sold by all Stationers, Chemists Q 
and Stores. 6d. and 1. 


Used in the Royal Households. 


NOTHING LOST 


Fate 


Sold everywhere 6! I¢ 26 & +46. 


PUBLIC APPROVE HOME 
ELECTRICAL TREATMENT 


REMARKABLE RECORDS NOW 
AVAILABLE 

Electricity is the soul of life. There is 

nothing so fine as to feel a gentle stimulat- 

ing electrological current floating through 

every fibre of the body, re-awakening lost 

nervous power, and stimulating functional 


activities to their proper action. 2 


By adopting a simple, inexpensive Home Elec- 
trical Treatment you can regain ail that former will 
—_ that splendid vitality and strength, that 
reedom from digestive or functional disorders 
which have crippled your life so far. No more 
poisoncus, irritating drugs, but simply the replen- 
ishing of every nerve cell with the vital force it is 
asking for. No matter how weak, how debilitated, 
or nerve exhausted you may be, electrological 
treatment will give you health and strength. 


NATURE'S OWN RESTORATIVE 


With no interference with your daily routine, 
just wearing a simple appliance that in no way in- 
terferes with your busiuess or pleasure, your whole 
body will be flooded with natural vitality. You 
are cured while you rest. Gently, but with cer- 
tainty, Nature's own restorative—electrical energy 
—floods your system, and where weakness once 
held sway strength will prevail. 

The secret of all health is nervous force, and 
nervous force is natural electricity. If you suffer 
from the agonies of Rheumatism, are tortured with 
Lumbago, if you are a martyr to Dyspepsia, or 
troubled with Insomnia or Neuralgia, health is 
yours for the asking. 


VALUABLE HEALTH GUIDE FREE 


If youare debilitated, ran down, nerve exhausted, 
dyspeptic, or blood weak, here in this little book 
you will find the secret of your restoration to 
health. You are asked to send for it free of cost. 
It will tell you all about the wonderful Pulver- 
macher Electrological Treatment, which inexpen- 
sively and in your own home will give you amazing 
strength and vitality. It conveys a wonderful 
message to both men and women, and will be read 
with absorbing interest. Send at once to the 
Electrological Institute (17 Vulcan House), 56 Lud- 
gate Hill, London, E.C.4. 

For your convenience the coupon below 
may be filled in and posted. 

You are*under no ob! ting this book It costs you 


ligation by acc 
nothing, and you will be amazed to fin simply an ~A inexpensively 
you can regain the full vigour and strength of pertes t healt 


— FREE COUPON — 


**GUIDE TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH.”, 
To the Superintendent, 
ivermecter Electrological In‘ titute, Ltd., 
17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, 
to ealt 


Dear Sir,—Please send me your free 
and Strength,” also particulars of the Pulvermacher Elec. 
trological app lances. 
N ime 
Add 
the Quiver 
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Amongst the 


youngst 


This is the tin that arrived at school 
in the hamper from home, 


and if he wanted the tin to 
last longer he shouldn’t have 
asked for Mackintosh’s. 


‘*Tale of a Toffee Tin.” 


That's all there is of this 
if it’s 


All tales about Toffee are inevitably short 
Mackintosh’s Toffee de-Luxe. 


All childre n love Mackintosh’s, if they have lived 
long enough to experience its delicious buttery, sugary, 
creamy flavour, This wonderful sweetmeat is liked 
also by most grown-ups—of the kind who still can 
smile, and are not afraid to show an appreciation of a 
simple, homely sweetmeat. 


Many thousands of odd moments every day of the 

year are wisely occupied in munching Mackintosh’s 
e/y because Toffee-de-Luxe is full of food and 

mpressed nutriment in every atom of it. 


contains ¢ 


ind in every atom the good- 
of sugar, butter, and thick 


In every bite a delight 
ness, purity, and food value 
rich cream, 


It is simply a duty to treat our 
Soldiers and Sailors to lots and lots of 
Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe. Ask one. 


Sold louse by weight and in fancy tins 


/ 


—— 
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Topping! 


t thing 


for the hair I've struck 
Keeps it trim and smart 
without the aid of oil or 
| grease; clear the scalp 
and strengthens the hair 
roots. Indispensable to the 


smart officer and man 
Anzora, the 
Gold Medal 
Hair Cream, 
leaves no flaky 
deposits. 

I fer 
A 
\ 
Anzora 

A \ 

Beware 


Anzora Perfumiry Co., 32-34 Willesden Lane, 
London, N.W.6. 


NZO 


% HAIR CREAM | 


IS HE A “UCAL” CHEMIST? 


IF SO—walk right in with confidence, 
for this is the guarantee of the 
Uniteo Cuemists Association Limo 


The Largest Combination of BRITISH CHEMISTS in the World. 
UCAL AND SATISFACTORY 


EVERY PREPARATION IS SAFE 


EXTIRMOk«its 


oder 


and 


the Jooring. Kecom Med 
In tins, Dey 16, 26 
res, of chive tf 


ty free trom 
EXTIRMO, Ltd., SCHOOL ST., HULL 


BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 


Why Pay Shop Prices? 


Newest patterns in Metal and Wood, Bedding, 
Wire Mattresses, Cots, etc Furniture—Bed- 
room and general. All goods sent direct from 
Factory to Home IN PERFECTLY NEW 
CONDITION. Send post card to-day for Illus- 
trated Price List (post free). I allow DISCOUNT 


FOR CASH or supply goods payable in 
Monthly Instalments. Established 27 years. 


CHARLES RILEY, Desk 17, MOOR STREET, 
BIRMINCHAM. 


Please mention The Quiver when writing for lists. 


Toffee Tin.” W 
| 
| ee 
| 
Z LAA | 


The Editor of “The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 


CHARI | ABLE APPEAIT \ ledge any y Donat tons or Subscriptions for the under- 


mentioned Charit es that are Jorwarded to Aim, 


addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Will you send the 
Children 2/6? 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


The usual annual appeal is made for 


1 00.000 Half-Crowns 


to help to pay the Food Bill for their great family of 7,480 
children during the coming lean months. The cost of food is = f= 4 
a serious problem. Last year 167,163 Half-Crowns were 


raised in memory of the late Dr. Barnardo. ad 
Will you please help the Homes to do at least the same this | | 
year, because the need is greater ? ~~ 
Kindly mention “ The Quiver" when sending gifts, : 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Bill Fund,"’ and cros:ed \ j 


(Notes should be Registered) may be addressed to the 
Honorary Director, WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., LL.B., at 
Head Offices: 18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
ot 


«,« FOR CHILDREN, First President (1944.1885), LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


ia Prevention of 


Ager ncies in the most needy districts of London, 


octely 


sent to the Direct 


Bankers: BARCLAY & CO., Fieet Street. 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


on Bethnal **A great Cheer-up Society for London children, 
¥ an up-to-date live Society, not a mere machine."’ 
‘ 
Ye 4 SUPPLIES CLOTHES and BOOTS and GOOD CHEER 
7; ov Inquiry for tens of thousands of poor children, 
Economically System | PROVIDES Surgical Instruments and Carriages, Home 
Disiitieed in force for } Comforts, and Country Holidays for thousands 
inistere: Cripple Children. 


AINTAINS through so Branches and 90 affiliated 


Missions a vast network of Social, Moral, and Religious 


entively dependent on voluntary 
ons of money and material should 


SIR JOHN KIRK. Johua St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


CHURCH ARMY HUTS 


REST, RECREATION AND COMFORT 


Many gene ‘of them are UNDER enELL-Fine on the Western Front. 
FIFTY along the Canal and in other parts of Egypt. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 
Hut costs £400; Equipment £100; Maintenance £5 per week abroad; £2 at home. 
Cheques, crossed “* Barclays’. ale Church Army," payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 
Ile ton Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


N.B.—Recreation Hints avean ABSOLUTE NEED for our brave men, whether the prevalent plagues le rain, mud, 
and slush, or dust, sand, and flies. 
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THE 
PRICE OF FISH. 
RICE O 
ie NORTH SEA TRAWLERS since the 

commencement of the War have been 


pursuing their calling and maintaining the 
important national food supply we harvest from 


the sea, amounting i: alue to upwards of ten 
millions sterling a year, and many of the 
fishermen have lost their hves through striki 

mines To the fishermen also has fallen the 


mines laid by 
mmerce and food 
brave fellows have 
for the country. 


dangerous task of sweeping up the 
our enemy to harass Ir ¢ 
supplies, and many of our 
lost their lives in this 

THE 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION | 
TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 


looks after the spiritual and physical well-being 
of these hardy Toilet { the Deep, ashore and 
afloat, and the Council of the earnestly 


ervice 


»ociet 


The Orphan 


Working School 


and Alexandra Orphanage 


HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


the 
and 


appeal for help to maintain its work amongst 
them. 
FRANCIS H. WOOD, 
Secvelary. 
181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


for 159 years has been enriching 
Nation by maintair train 
educati orphan children 

sexes Thousands of bovs 


of both 


and girls 


have been enabled to fight life's battle 


successtull ind to bee 


citizens 1 their day and 


me useful 
generation. 


Now in inane Momentous Days 


1 


the school, thoroughly equ 


organised, fills an important 
the provision that is needed 
orphans of the war Ve 
amongst these tatherless little 
require the home-lke care, 
ing and line the 
re 

thanh I 


lipped and 


place in 
for the 
ry many 
nes will 
he train- 
1 aftords. 


, will be 


ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 
73 Cheapside, London, 


Office: 


E.C.2. 


AST vear’s blouse, my dear! Oh, but it gs! 
“The new Delvsia shade ? Ves, I know; but 
that’s due to the magical litte Drummer. Anv 
shade vou like......and it’s so fascinating to mix 
your ow! i and economical I 
{ id all s 1—all tt 
h dra 1 yu had a dye 
The little Dr mer makes you feel that your 
clothes and vour home too, are taking on the 
Summer-tone t | the outdoors wears—and 
all fora ror two. 
( ‘ eds 
4 lry b icis 
Ca 
Sets I 
I ce ( 
( erst 
I ( Ove § 
I ( e ( s Pina 
es 7 
B c., Be 
I es I 
Dremmer Dyes are sold by Chemists, Grocers 
and Stores everywhere 
Write now for bree Booklet’ Lhe Art of me cing.” 
W. EDGE & SONS, Ltd., BOLTON 
and at! iB gs, Lombard St., T to,anl 
15 Valentine New Bediord, Mass., U.S 


saving 


| 
— 
a A little Drummer made a big 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


- ist wear ‘ sets, and the “‘ Health-Ease"’ 

Wi ile moulding the hgure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine gra they Uunprove the health. 


THE 


HEALTH- 
EASE 
CORSET. 


The Corset 
of Health. 


9/ 6 


alread extra. 


SEND 
FOR 
Yours 
TO-DAY. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes from 
20 to 30. Made 
finest quality Coutille. 


Special Points of Interest. 


Made of strong, durable Coutille of finest 
quality, with special suspenders de- 
tacha wa | 

Perfectly iped t 1 beautiful figure 

Scientifically constructed with elastic 
inlet 

Ensuring freedom of movement and 
natural breathing, yet perfect support 
wit 

Rustless pports, therefore washable. 


Ideal for mater nity period and after. 


Wear the “HEALTH-EASE” Corset, 
and free yourself from Indigestion, 
Constipation, and scores of other 
ailments so distressful to Women. 


These corsets are specia recommended for ladies wh 
enjo Singe A\ctresse umd 
Invalid ‘ mice, as they nat 
ne treed All 
4 ind those empioved 
int i 
4 t li Ih t 
I el and, w wing beauty 
of figure a ever wor 
N 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES (Dept. 99), 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Jor a free test or write at once. 


HOW TO CURE YOUR 
STOMACH TROUBLE 


People who have stomach disorders are 
never in good health. They are continually 
suffering trom one thing or another. 

As long as your food digests properly, 
the machinery of the body works in har. 
mony, but put the stomach out of com- 
mission, and the whole machinery goes to 
smash. You know that if you are a sufferer 
from weak stomach and dyspepsia. 

When your food fails to digest, it fer- 
ments and creates 
poisons, which are ab- 
sorbed into the blood. 
Then the organs 
dependent upon the 
stomach for nourish- 
ment receive poison- 
ous matter instead, 
Disease is the result. 
You can’t cure it 
until you cure the 
stomach, and you 
can'tcure the stomach 
until you restore its 
vitality. You can force 
the stomach with 
strong stimulants, but 
they won't cure it. 

Electricity is the 
power that creates 
vitality and energy. If 
you want to restore 
the activity of a weak 
organ, the electric 
method is a certain 
way of doing it. 

The » Ajax” Dry-Cell Body Battery is 
a device tor saturating the body with a 
powerful stream of electric life, It fills the 
nerves and vitals with new energy, and 
gives strength to every part of the body. 
It is the only successful body battery made. 
It has cured hundreds of cases of stomach 
trouble and many other chronic complaints 
alter all other treatments failed. 


GET THIS FREE. 


your name and yng NOW , and 
we will send you FREE, by letter post, our 
book, her ith full formation 

This book explains 
ite £ ‘ of th: cause an d 
cure of disease. Call if vou can at the Institute 


~ 


JAX 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
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For Delicate Infant 
and at weaning time, there is no food so deservedly popular as 
Benger’s. As soon as you begin to prepare Benger’s Food with 
milk, it undergoes a first process of natural digestion which ‘ 
enables its highly nutritive contents to be fully absorbed even 
by weakly children. As 
imparts its nourishment easily and quickly, distressed infants 
are soon comforted and nourished. 
From an Eminent Surgeon, 
* After a lengthened experience of foods both at home ard in I dia, 1 consider 
Lenger’s Food incomparably superior to any | have ever prescribed."’ 
enger’s Food is sold throughout the World in sealed tins by Chemists, ete. Price 1+, 16, 26, 5/- & Wy- 
Benger's Food is perhaps the most distinct food we have. i Our Booklet deser bing it 
makes interesting reading to intelligent people. Copies may be obtained post free from 
BENGER'S FOOD LTD., Otter Works, —— MANCHESTER England. 
Branch Offices: Nuw York 90, Beekman Street, SYDNEY 117, Pitt Street Depots throughout CANADA, 
/ To buy British pre- 
ference to any foreign- 
made Stockings and 
Socks is your privilege as 
a patriot. To wear “ Jason ™ 
(ALL-WOOL)Stockingsisa 
luxury in addition—a luxury 
which is only provided by - 
‘‘Jason,"’ the goods with the 
EXCLUSIVE silky finish, all- 4 
wool construction, ease - giving 
seamless shape and guaranteed A 
unshrinkability. 
o6 
Black th QUALITY 
Stockings and Socks 
— For Ladies, Children and Men 
Jason “ Grace’ Kance 64) per pair | 
lade y ' t Austra! 1 wool Jason “Primus Kance 3/6 per parr 
and the w est Jason Kany ws per par 
hosiery ke | ¢ in . Jason “Triumph Kange 2/9 per par 
and ways le style k Jason ‘De Luxe” Kange ... 2/8 per par 
they Jason “Leader Range 2/3 per par 
Jason ‘Elite’ Range 2/- per pair 
From Drapers a Outfitters all over the worla 
dn case of difficulty write W. TYLER, SONS G CO., Leicester 
xx 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Ir work is to be judged by the good it accom- bravery in France. The other has beep 
plishes, then such results as those obtained wounded. Another Barnardo boy was recom. 
by Dr. Barnardo’s Homes entitle the Associa- mended for the V.C., but died before he could 7 
tion to the support of all well-wishers of the receive the coveted honour. 

Empire. In the past fifty years no less than Since the outbreak of war these Home 
83,889 destitute boys and girls have been have been caring for a great number who are | 
rescued. The greater number of these are re children of our soldiers and sailors: 3,958 " 
turning to their country the work done for war children have been admitted in two years 
them, in true citizenship. The Army and and seven months of war. The average family 
Navy and Mercantile Marine account for 9,172.0 in Dr. Barnardo's Homes is 7,480, so that 
old Barnardo boys; 300 boys are constantly the daily food bill in these times of high prices 
in training at the Watts Naval Schooi at is a matter causing great anxiety. Cheques and 
Elmham, the naval branch of the Homes orders in support of the Homes, payable “ Dr 
Barnardo boys have distinguished themselves Barnardo's Homes Food Bill Fund,” and 
in Gallipoli and France. Of four Anzacs men- crossed (notes registered), may be addressed 
tioned in despatches from Gallipoli, three were to the Honorary Director, William Baker, 
3arnardc boys. Two of these have since been M.A., LL.B., at the Head Offices, 18 to 26, 
awarded the Military Medal on account of Stepney Causeway, London, E.1, 
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FABRIC 
an exceptionally 
suitable material 
for every kind of 
night and dressing 
room wear. 

There are such pretty 
colourings and patterns 
too—ask your Draper 
to show them to you. 


“Flannura” gives 
thoroughly good service 
and does not shrink or 
lose its shape Once you 
buy it you will make it 
your favourite materi 


for blouses shirts etc. 
If any difficulty in obtainix 
write for tree pattern = 
name of nearest dealer to — 


THE LANURACO., Ltd, 


LONDON Address: 63, MARGARES STREET, W. 


| Wellington St., LEEDS 


BERNHARDT 


“Uses rs Pine lypt Pastilles with success _Throat, 


PROCTOR 


PASTILLES. 
CHEST, ASTHMA, 
THROAT, 
VOICE, | COUGH. 
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“The Bride looked simply charming, and 
_ everyone admired her lovely 
hair —a rich abundance of 
lustrous, silken tresses 
absolutely captivating 
&5- andentrancing. All the 
women were asking each 
/ other whatever could 
/ have produced it 
al Lucky Bridegroom! 
No wonder he succumbed.” 


ASK YOUR 


on ror OR, WILSON'S HAIR RESTORER. 


PARTON, SON & Co, Ltd, Bull Ring, BIRMINGHAM 


“HER LOVELY HAIR.” 


IN THE HAPPY CIRCLE 
OF HEALTH. 
HE soldier in the 


trenches, the sailor on 
board ship, the nurse in 
the hospital, are all main- 
taining a great offensive 
against the germs and 
microbes of disease by the 
daily use of 


SOAP 


It cleans and disinfects at the 
same time. Come into the happy 
circle of health to-day—use Life- 
buoy Soap. 

The mild carbolic odour you note 
in Lifebuoy Soap is the sign of 
its splendid protective qualities. 


44d. & 3d. per Doublet. 


MORE THAN SOAP-— 
YET COSTS NO MORE. 


LEVER BRos. LID, Port Sunlight. 
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THusn les hy 

Distinguished Architect (an old friend). 

Look here, old man, since we ave to have 

gas fires and no chimneys, why the con- 
ventional chimney piece ? 

Client. But how would you treat the 


} 


firepla es 

Architect. 
a tile surround and a hard wood mouid- 
ing round the We should have 
a small plastered recess in the brick- 


lust fix the gas fires with 


tiles. 


work over 
the fire and a 
tiledhearth 
with a curb 
like this 
(draws vou 
ske tch). 

Client. Ka 
ther neat—eh ? 
No fire irons, 
scuttles,or 
coals—what ? 


Architect. 
With radiators 
in the hall, pas- 
sages and bath- 
room, there'd 
be no necessity 
for either coals 
or a coal cellar. 

Client. What 
about the kit 
chen? no 
range,oltcourse 

Ari hitect. 
Certainly not 


Gas ¢ ookers, at 


QUIVER 


OVERHEARD 


F. H. Townsend 


Ras WAte re 
heater and a 
small gas fire,.... No one uses a 


the 


ery) 1] > 
nall ga incinerator 


Client Keeular all eas house 


what You'll have gas for lighting 


lrchitect. Certainly, certainly! 
should idvise inverted incande ent 
{ hts with nice silk shades. Better 
for your eyesight and keeps the an 
circulating in the rooms... . more 
hygic 


kite hen rubbish— 


Client (self-consciously). And—er— 
what about a hot cupboard . , . for the 
—er—towels and linen and things? 

Architect. Easily arranged. We 
should connect up the pipes with the 
gas water heater. 

Client. And I s’pose we could havea 


connection for a gas-heated iron—what? 
Architect. 
You're 


Oh, yes!  (Suspictously) 
growing very domestic ated all 
of al sudden 
Client (embar- 
vassed). We ll, I 
want to get the 
thing right, and 
we've 
been talking it 
over a little— 
Architect. 
H'm!...(With 
growing enlight- 
Look 
here, old chap, 
its lunch time. 
What you 
say to having ib 
chop and talk- 
ing thingsover? 
Client. Only 
too p lea sed! 
(IIlurriedly). 
You our 
idea is to save 
labour as much 
as possible 
this er do- 
mestic problem 


-— er 


enment). 


do 


see, 


isn’t going to 
get any easier, 
and we don’t want to have a lot of 
grates to clean and coal to carry and 
all that... (Still more embarrassed). I've 
one of these all-gas houses and tt 


allofasuddm . . . 


seen 
struck me as just a topping idea. 
Architect (dryly). 1 see .. come along, 
old chap! (Neaches for his hat and stick. 
slyly humming fopuiar air, * Hullo! 


lo! Who's Your Lady Friend?” ¢ M4 
elances up suspiciously and catches his eve 
Lhev burst out lanehing and warnily snare 
hands.) Sothat'sit, isit? I’m de lighted, 


old man, of course! And now, tell me— 


who is SHE? arm im arm.) 
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(See “Cam Man Abolish War? ”—page 657). 


The Empty Court-room, 
The Palece of Peace, The Hague. 
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THE MASTER:-WORD 


By 


ORME AGNUS 


HEN I was young, grandmother used 

to say you would not find half a 

dozen people in the whole Isle of 
Purbeck who did not believe in Old Jinnie, 
the Wise Woman, who dweit in her little 
cottage remote on the heath, and lived, as 
she used to say with her cunning smile, 
like the ravens. There were some who pro- 
fessed to be sceptics, but even they, in times 
of stress and difficulty, had been known to 
visit her. The parson spoke against her in 
the cottages, and on one occasion in a heat 
of courage thundered against her in the 
pulpit, going to pains to prove from Scrip- 
ture that if she had any gifts—which he 
vehemently denied—she was dowered with 
them by the Devil himself. 

But neither private nor public fulmina- 
tions had much effect, for there was no gain- 
Saying that “wise women be mentioned in 
the Scripture, and what do parson want to 
deny it for And they went to Jinnie 
in preference to him. He was accounted a 
scholar by his equals, but he was not 
learned in the human heart. Jinnie, how- 
ever, who could neither read nor write, owed 
all her power to that higher learning. 

Legends grew up about her, and her powers 
were deemed supernatural by the ignorant 
around her. There were doubts about het 
history. She was said to be the widow of 
aman who was hanged at Newgate as a 
wizard, and it was from him she had acquired 
her secret lore. But, anyhow, she was a 
very shrewd old woman of a masterful 


Ow 


temperament, and wonderfully skilled in 
reading the human mind. One of the stories 
oftenest told about her is how she told the 
Squire John of her day—one of the type who 
cared neither for God nor man—that the 
hounds would come to hunt his soul to its 
appointed place at the last ; and, whether a 
mere coincidence or not, it seems pretty 
well established that the hounds did go and 
bay on his lawn just as he was passing. 

She had—or professed to have—a liking 
for “‘ wild meat,”’ and no keeper dared inter- 
fere when he saw her roaming the woods, 
and with game in her hands she would pass 
them with a laugh. There is also no doubt 
that she found game left in her outhouse 
during the night as gifts of propitiation. It 
was whispered and believed that, most 
fearsome of all her gifts, she could see the 
shadow of death surrounding people who 
were apparently sound and in good health, 
and for them there was no hope. Strong 
men as well as timid women have been 
known to tremble when Jinnie looked at 
them, fearing that she saw the grim Shadow 
hanging over them. When Farmer Heather- 
land, market-merry, barred her way one 
evening to rally her, she told him to go home 
and put his affairs in order at once, for his 
time was short. It was so short that he 
was dead of apoplexy before the sun sank 
next day. 

The poor believed in her more than they 
believed in the Church ; their social betters 
smiled and shrugged when her name was 


= 
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mentioned, but furtively they went to her. 
She knew more of the secrets of the country- 
of county families as well as cottagers, 


than either parson or doctor, but there was 
a strong belief that on the whole she used 


her powers beneficently. 


One pouring January afternoon a lady 
was hurried to her door by the fierce gusts 
of the Jinnie from her 
window saw her coming, and opened the 
She was a young and 


south-west wind. 
door as she got to it. 
good-looking woman, who tossed her head 
and smiled and laughed, but could not hide 
her heart from the old woman, 


It is such a dull and miserable after- 
noon,” she said, ‘‘ that 1 was tired of every- 
thing, and came out on a frolic. J] came for 
a short chat with you, for I am told you 
are a wise woman.” 

Jinnie laughed. 

‘There wouldn't be much of the wise 
woman about me if I believed that, Mrs. 
Deamore.”’ 

“You know my name?” 

Jinnie laughed again. 

“Yes; J] know your name. I've seen 
‘ee, many’s the time, you and your good 
gentleman,’’ and she chuckled again. ‘I 
know everybody for miles round. 


‘Tis about your good gentleman you came 
to see me this wet a. ternoon.’ 
Mrs. Deamore, looking very young, flushed 
and tried to speak with dignity. 
I must tell you I am very unhappy. 
That is why I came to-day.’ 
A note of sympathy came into Jinnie’s 
yoice 
You have no need 
The first 
year agone, when you was a smiling bride, 


tell me that, my 
four 


to 


pore dear, time I see ee, 


I said to meself, ‘She’m but a child, and 
she'll start drinking the cup of sor ow at 
her marriage feast.’ When I heared that 
Herbert Deamore was to be married, I said 
J] hoped he was marrying a woman. that 
was fust cousin to the Devil, for none else 
would have much chance with he. J] did 
know him as a babe in his mother's arms, 
and did know him as a boy. When he was 
hurt in the hunting-field when he was 
eigh'een I said some woman ought to be 
praying hard that he'd die. Oh, I do 
know 
Mrs. Deamore was weeping quietly. 
\h ! you don't know—~vyou don’t know !”’ 


( 


“What don't I know, my dear? Shall] 
tell ’ee what I do know ? ”’ 

Mrs. Deamore, still made no 
response’ to that, but stammer and 
circumlocution she said that she had heard 
of love philtres and if Jinnie compounded 
such things, or she could tell her any way 
of winning back 
would not only pay her well but be eternally 


weeping, 


with 


her husband’s love, she 
grateful 

Jinnie shook her head. 

““T don’t make they things, my dear, and 
there be nothing in the world to give back 
what had. | 
gentleman, and his fathet 
they never had any love for anybody but 


you never know your good 


afore him, and 
their own selves 

“Oh! I thought you could help me!” 
cried the For 
months she had been trying to find courage 


young wife distress. 


for this step, and it was bitter to learn that 
Jinnie could do nothing for her 
Jinmie looked at her sympathetically, 


I cain't give ‘ee anything to make him 


love ‘ee, my dear there bain't nothing in 
the world to make him love anything bcut 
hisself, I tell 'ce jut I can give ‘ee sum- 
mat to make him afeared of ‘ee, and he 
won't strike ‘ee no more.’ 

Mrs. Deamore flushed for a moment and 
then turned pale, as if she were go.ng to 
faint. 

“Ah! "said Jinnie. ‘ Ido know ; if you 
stripped now there would be the marks of 
lis fingers on ‘ee, I'd ‘low. 

Mrs. Deamore did not reply, but. sat 


pale and trembling, and Jinnie watched her 
shrewdly 
“Tecan put a whip in your hand, my dear, 


that aye, ready to 


will bring him to heel 


lick your boots. With that in your hand, 
or in your mouth, as I should say, you'll 
never be afeared of him again, but he'll 
be afeared of vou: vyes,”’ with a laugh, 
“he'll be very much afeared of you, You 
can bring him to his knee 


There was silence for a minute, and then 
Mrs. Deamore 
“What ts it 
swear to use it 
Mrs. Deamore 
Jinnie intently 
woman saw her at 
will swear, 


“Tis 


asked faintly 


to ‘ee, my dear, will you 


at silent for a longer space, 


watching her. The old 


last stiffen, 
she said. 
The next 


very simple, my dear 
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bain't nice to ‘ee, just 


face and say ‘ Oak Cottage, 


time he—he 
look him in the 
Windmill Lane.’ 
Mrs. Deamore looked at her in perplexity. 
don’t understand,” she said. 
“That be all,’”’ said Jinnie. “ 
‘Oak Cottage, Windmill Lane.’ ”’ 
“What 
“°Tis a whip. 
my dear. Just say that, and you'll see. I 
should like to be there when you do say it, 


very 


Just say 


what does it mean ?” 
You have sworn to do it, 


but you can come somewhen and tell me 
how it have worked. He'll be ready to lick 
the dirt from your shoes, but you keep your 
head _ high- tell 
love—he only understands the whip 
She got up and went to a little cupboard 


always ] cain t 


in the corner, unlocked it, and took out a 
small bottle. 
“TH 


spoonful at a time, but no more 


give ‘ee this, my dea 


“ Am I—am I to give it to my husband ? ”’ 

Jinnie laughed 

‘““No; you'm to take it afore he comes 
home. ’Twill help ec to say Oak Cottage ’ 


quite bold.” 


Mrs. Deamore went back, nervous and 
fearful, through the driving rain Phe short 
ufternoon was closing in, and it was dark 
before she reached Drelcombe Hall. Her 
husband had not returned, and she did not 
expect him before midnight. But it was 


ais pleasure that she should always wait 
up for him, and in tho 
she suffered more than 
If he reached 


most 


e apprehensive hours 
by his actual cruelty. 
drunk or on the near 
had 


when h 


home 
xication she 
little to fear; it 
drinking had not been immoderate that his 


edge of inte com 


paratively was 
devils were 


About 


unchained., 


eleven, fearful and trembling he 


took a spoonful of Jinnie’s elixir For some 
time she felt no effects, but gradually het 
agitation died down, and when, just before 


midnight, she heard her husband ride to 
the door and call with curses for the grooms, 


her heart did not, as u ual, shake her hhke 


a racing engine. Jt was still raining hard 
and he came into the dining-room dripping 
wet and, as she knew by the way he had 


called the groom i 
He threw hi vet 
and stood with his back 


his blackest 


cloak on a chau 


moods 


to the hire, leaning 


*T will ring for hot water,’’ she replied 
calmly. ‘I believe Sarah is up.” 

“T told you to get it,’’ he growled. 
and be quick about it 

She made no reply, but pulled the bell, 


Go, 


The maid, knowing his temper, came almost 
at a run, and Mrs. Deamore, with a calm- 
ness that surprised herself, gave the order 

He took no notice till Sarah had brought 

in the jug and left the room. 
‘ By gad, madam !”’ he cried, coming to 
the table. “I told you to fetch that water 
yourself.” He took up the jug and threw 
its contents over her, crying: ‘“‘ Now do 
as 1 bid you, fool ! 

She had moved back, and the hot water 
face but 
dripped down her gown to the floor, She 
she felt 
and looked into his savage face coolly. AS 
she did not 
hands 


missed her soaked her bodice and 


was not herself ; a sense of mastery, 


move he advanced on her with 


ready to seize her. But before he 


could touch her she said, calmly : 
Just remember Oak Cottage, in Wind- 
mill Lane.’’ 
He stopped, as if suddenly paralysed. 
What he ga ped 


“Must I repeat it ?’’ she asked. 

Since she had taken Jinnie’s drug she had 
had the old woman's pre- 
scription, but she was not prepared for the 
lurked in the simple phrase 
eyes ; his 


some faith in 


magic that 


There was a great fear in his 


face went pale, and he grasped the table 
with both hands to steady himself. 
“ What—what do you mean ? ”’ he gasped. 
She was shrewd enough to see that 3t 


smiled. slightly 


found confidence as she repeated : 


was the master-word, She 
in her new 

“ J mean Oak Cottage, in Windmiil Lane. 

IIe gave up all pretence, and sat down 
chair. was 
had done m 
Jinnie’s cottage that afternoon He looked 
at the bottle, but he did not seem 
to have the courage to get up and take it, 
to him. 


heavily in the nearest 


trembling as much as she 


brandy 
and she was not going to cCfler it 
She wiped her bodice again with her hand- 
kerchief, and he watched her furtively. 
I am tired,’’ she said ; “‘ I am going to 
bed I shall 
“Who told you about Windmill Lane ? 


he stammered, as she reached the decor. 


leep in the west room.” 


She turned round and spoke scornfully 


Does that matter so long as I know? 


She closed the door behind her, but opened 
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it again to add: “ If I chose, I could repay 
all that I have suffered,’”’ and went on. 
She lay awake most of the night, and at 
four o'clock heard her husband go to bed. 


In the morning it seemed almost an hallu- 
cination, and she went downstairs with a 
tremor. He did not come down till nearly 
midday, when he appeared, looking pale and 
ill, and so subdued that she had to remem- 
ber her wrongs not to feel sorry for him. 

For days he moved about the grounds 
listlessly, or sat for hours at a time in his 
study, as he called it. He seemed to have 
lost his passion for hunting. They only met 
at meal-times, and he rarely spoke to her, 
but she was happier than she had yet been 
as a wife. 

This mood lasted for a fortnight, and then 
he began in a clumsy way to make up to her. 
He took to hunting again, and came home 
in an apparently jovial mood. He praised 
his dinners, took to calling her “‘ my dear,” 
told her she was the handsomest woman at 
a dinner they attended together, and as 
well as he could tried to play the loving 
husband. She was not deceived, and one 
night his object was revealed. 

“Come, Sophia,’’ he said, “ tell me who 
told you you-know-what.” 

She shook her head. 

“That I will not do; I took an oath 
about 

“Well, I don't care,”” he responded 
“There’s nothing in the business so far as 
I am concerned.” 

“Then it doesn't matter,’’ she returned 
politely, 

Again and again he tried to wheedle it 
out of her, and thought by springing the 
question on her suddenly at unexpected 
times he might startle her into confession. 
But he did not succeed, and then a change 
came over him. She saw him watching her 
lurtively with murder in his eyes. One 
evening, having primed himself with brandy, 
he went to her sitting-room, where she was 
sewing 

‘You got to know about the—about that 
affair by hunting among my papers.” 

She was no longer afraid of him in the 
least, and retorted quietly : 


“Are you so rash as to have papers 
about it ?” 

“Well, who told you? I am going to 
know.” 

“ Not from 

He looked murderous again. 

“ How many know ?”’ 

“Two, besides myself.’’ Then she looked 
him in the face. ‘I am quite safe from 
you. Other eyes are watching you con- 
tinually. It is only for my sake and as 
long as I live that you are safe.” 

“You devil!” he said, with snarling 
mouth, and left her. 


Before this, one day when he was in the 
county town, she went to Jinnie’s cottage. 
It was a snowy afternoon, and she met the 
old woman in a fir plantation near her 
cottage. 

*Cood afternoon, Jinnie,”’ she said. “I 
meant to come before this and thank you 
and pay you.”’ 

“To see your face be all the pay I’m 
going to take,’’ returned Jinnie. “ I've no 
need to ax 'ee if ‘twas a good whip.” 

She told Jinnie all that had happened, 
adding : 

“It was as if you had struck him to the 
heart with a knife.” 

‘So ‘twas, my dear; he thought ‘twas 
all buried in the grave, and ‘twas like the 
dead rising up against him.” 

‘ Won't you tell me what it is, Jinnie ? ” 

Jinnie shook her head. 

‘You had best not know, if ‘tis enough. 
If ever it bain’t, come to me, and we'll add 
another lash to the whip.” 

But it was enough for the two years 
Deamore lived. He was taken suddenly ill 
of what would now be diagnosed as appen- 
dicitis, and in three days he was dead. 
Mrs. Deamore, who was ever a good friend 
to Jinnie as long as she lived, often pressed 
her to say what lay behind the address of 
Windmill Lane, but she would not reveal 
the secret. The most she would say was 
that there was enough about Oak Cottage 
to send him to Botany Bay, if not to the 
gallows. “I'd ‘low,’ she said, “ when he 
lay dying he was mortal afeared ‘cause of 
another woman he'd have to meet,” 
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A New Serics of Stories 


By VIOLET 


M. METHLEY 


No. I.—-FLEUR-DE-LYS 


UT in the park of Versailles driving 
rain beat against the yellow leaves, 
sending them down in showers upon 

the sodden piles under the trees. Dusk fell 
early on this October afternoon of 1789, and 
within the Palace clustered wax tapers had 
been lighted in the crystal chandeliers. 

A little krot of people gathered round a 
glowing log fire at the end of one of the long 
galleries. The very heart of the group, as 
it were, was a girl, who sat in a high-backed 
chair, of which the dark velvet and oak 
threw into relief her powdered curls and the 
shimmering white satin of her dress. Het 
cheeks, too, were delicately pale, with 
scarcely a touch of the fashionable rouge, 
and the arched brows, with those long dark 
lashes which fringed her sapphire-blue 
eyes, needed no artificial darkening 

Very beautiful, very cold, very proud 
looked Diane St. Amory, maid of honour to 
Her Majesty Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France and Navarre 

Yet her smile, as she glanced from one to 
the other of her four companions, was full 
of kind gentleness—a kindness which each 
one of them tried to believe was illumined 


for him, and him alone, by something 
warmer and sweeter 

The girl held a flat wicker basket in her 
lap piled with silken ribbons, red and white 
and blue. Her fingers were busy fashioning 
them into cockades, whilst she talked in th 
sweet, low voice which seemed to match her 
gracious dignity of bearing 

“You must promise faithfully to weai 
these favours of my making, su she said 
and there was the faintest edge of scornt 
ris said that Paris is scarcely 
safe in these days for those who do not carr 


wl 
a cockade—that men and women wh 


her voice 


lacked them have been pelted and insulted 
in the streets 

“1 shall wear mine because ‘tis the work 
hands, Mademoiselle 
It was Andrew Dalz‘el wh 
spoke in his stumbling, awkward French 
Andrew Dalziel, the young Scotch baronet 
Versailles sai 
laughingly, was almost more French than 


of such lovely 


your favour ! 


who, the courtiers of 
themselves in his fiery devotion to the royé 
house of Bourbon 
Nay ! 
ing her little head back with a proud gesture 
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“It was another Queen Marie of France 


“Nay, they are no favours of mine, these 
tricoloured ribbons. ] count it as a weak 
ness—a degradation—to be forced to wear 
them: I hate the necessity, even though the 
King himself sets the fashion.” 

For a moment silence fell on the little 
group round the fire ; Dalziel looked abashed 
and Denys de Vauban, handsome as a Prince 
Charming of the fairy tales, in the gorgeous 
uniform cf the royal Bodyguard, laughed 
with good-natured mischief. 

“Your pretty speech has most grievously 
missed fire, Sir Scot,”’ he said. “ And ‘tis 
very hard, since we know how difficult it is 
for you to flatter in French!’ 

“Aye; I'd outdo you all, if I could pay the 
compliments in my own language.”” Dalziel 
had recovered his composure, and spoke 
with only mock ruefuiness. “'Tis_ the 
foreign tongue that hampers me—like 
Hochmann here.” 

Captain Antoine Hochmann, of the 
Hundred Swiss, tall, broad and fair-haired, 
laughed too, rather shyly. A silent, almost 
heavy man this, with eyes as ice-clear and 
blue as the glaciers of his native mountains. 

The last member of the little group spoke 
reflectively, staring into the glowing fire, 
which lit up his pale, thin face and earnest, 
dark eyes 

“ Yet, although my fair cousin so scorns it, 
the tricolour was once a royal emblem 
the favour, after a fashion, of one of the 
fairest ladies in all history. But perhaps you 
do not remember the story, Diane ?’ 

“T do not think so,"’ the girl answered 
coldly. For some time past there had been 
a shadow of constraint, almost of enmity, 
between her and this journalist cousin, 
Roch Duperrier. It seemed to her—aristo- 
crat and conservative to the finger-tips 
that the young man’s very choice of the 
profession of writing was beneath the dignity 
of their ancient family. Far worse, he had 
been heard to speak almost with sympathy 
of that mob which had destroyed the Bas 
tlle, plundered Les Invalides, committed 
numberless atrocities—oven threatened the 
royalty of France itself Me talked of the 
people's wrongs and rights—what wrongs 
and what rights could they have, these un 
educated rascals ? 

It was very plain that Duperrier felt the 
chill in his beautiful cousin's voice > he gave 
almost a literal shiver as he went on speak 
ing in his low, pleasant voice 
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who gave us the tricolour, so men say— 
another Queen of Beauty.” 

** Not so fair as ours, I'll swear! ’’ Dalziel 
interposed, and his grey eyes met Diane's 
with a look of quick and understanding 
sympathy. 

‘Maybe not,’’ Duperrier answered slowly. 
“ Yet even our Queen could scarce be jealous 
of so peerless a rival as Mary of Scotland ; 
and ‘tis you, methinks, who should be her 
very faithful knight, Dalziel.” He smiled 
faintly, as he glanced at the Scotchman’s 
honest, flushed face. 

“1 did not understand, Faith, I wouid 
say no word in dispraise of our Queen of 
Scots, nor of Her Gracious Majesty +4 
he began awkwardly, but Diane interposed 
with her gentlest smile. 

“Let us count both as alike peerless in 
their day, Sir Andrew,” she said. “ And 
now we will hear the rest of my cousin's 
story.”’ 

“ It was when she came first to France as 
a lovely child, the wife of the Dauphin 
Francois. A new badge was needed for 
the royal household, and the young 
Princess herself chose it, ‘tis said. She 
ordained it should be fashioned in three 
colours—the blue for Scotland, the scarlet 
for the Swiss Guards, the white for the 
royalty of France. Later her young 
husband died, and the beautiful Queen re- 
turned to meet her tragic life and death in 
the kingdom of her birth ; and the tricolour 
cockade died out of use at the French Court, 
but survived in the colours of the city of 


Paris—which is why the people of Paris 
have chosen it as their emblem now.” 

It was Diane who made the first comment, 
holding up a cockade between her white 
fingers. 

“A pretty story !—and I lke the origin 
of the badge far better than the thing itself ; 
it has become degraded! But my cousin's 
legend should reconcile you, at least, to 
wearing the cockade, Sir Andrew, as the 
favour of your own Queen.”’ 

Dalziel laughed. 

“Nay, ‘twas only the blue which stood 
for Scotland,”’ he said. “ And it is the blue 
only which I will wear—the blue of St. 
Andrew's Cross, my own patron and my 
country’s. Make my cockade of that colour 
only, Mademoiselle Diane—that is the 


favour I shall choose 
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Diane let the tricolour badge fall from her 
fingers. Catching up the blue ribbon, she 
began to fashion it swiftly into a cunning 
rosette 

‘Tis a pretty thought, Sir Andrew,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I will make it for you gladly, and 
with a better will than went to the fashioning 
of the tricolour.”’ 

‘* And make for me a favour of the scarlet 
ribbon only.’’ Antoine Hochmann spoke 
earnestly, as he leant forward into the zone 
of firelight. ‘‘ Red, for the red cross of 
Switzerland—that wili please me most.” 

‘ For me is left the best of all ! ’’ Denys de 
Vauban broke in eagerly, his handsome face 
flushed and vivid. ‘‘ Mine is the white 
cockade—the white of royalty, of loyalty, 
of France; best of all, the white which is of 
your wearing, Mademoiselle.”’ 

His voice dropped to an ardent whisper ; 
very sweet was the look with which Diane 
answered his words, as, with a little sigh, 
she bent over the ribbons in her lap, twisting 
them quickly and deftly. 

There was triumph in de Vauban’s tones, 
as he glanced, half-mockingly, at Duperrier 

“* And what is there left for your cousin ? ” 
he said. ‘‘ We three have been greedy, | 
fear!” 

Duperrier leant forward, his face grave 
and rather pale. 

‘* ] will have this,’’ he said, and took from 
the basket the 
Diane had suffered to fall there unregarded 


tricolour cockade which 
‘One might have known what your choice 
would be,’’ the girl said, and her voice was 
hard and cold. ‘ Take it, then, since it ts 
your desire.” 
De Vauban sprang to his feet, stood there 


a very gallant figure in the flickering fire 


light, then dropped on one knee beside 


Diane 

‘Give me my favour with your own 
hands, Mademoiselle,” he said. You 
favour—by which I swear to be faithful 
to you and to the King until death 


and only death itself shall wrest that badge 
from my keeping.”’ He glanced round at the 
other young men, speaking still with the 
Same gay earnestness. ‘ Let us all take 


cried. “An 
oath of fealty to this liege lady of ours— 


the same oath, friends!’ he 
an oath to be true to her, whatever betides.”’ 

The look on Diane's face was very grave 
and beautiful as she leant forward to fasten 
the cockades upon their embroidered coats 


It became an almost sacred ceremony, and 
something of the girl’s mood was reflected 
in the expressions of all the men. 

“Wear this white badge for the glory of 
France and in defence of her royalty,” “she 
said, and de Vauban answered : 

“] swear it—in your name and for your 
sake.”’ 

‘May the blue sign of St. Andrew keep 
you true as he. 3e loyal to the red Cross of 
Switzerland,’ she said, and Dalziel and Hoch- 
mann took the same oath in de Vauban’s 
very words, 

In the little pause which followed, Diane 
spoke, with a changed look and tone. 

“You will scarce ask me to fasten on 
your cockade, Cousin Roch—remember, you 
took it 

“Will you not even accept my vow of 


‘twas not I who gave it you.” 


loyalty ?”’ the young man asked, with a 
touch of wistfulness in his low voice 

“J want no loyalty to myself whilst you 
wear that sign of treason to our King and 
!”’ The girl's eyes flashed angrily and 
lear it off, throw it into 
friends again, 


Queen 
she bit her lip 
the fire, and—we will be 
Roch——”’ 

Her voice changed on the last words ; she 
looked at the young man almost pleadingly. 
Ile stood for a few moments silent, gazing 
into her face, then turned away and stared 
into the fire. He spoke at last in a hoarse 
voice, as though by a great effort. 

“ T cannot do what you ask of me, Diane— 
although, Heaven knows, you tempt me 
sorely. But, even to buy back your friend- 
ship, I cannot be false to what I believe the 
truth.” 

“ The truth! The cause of these rebels, 
You choose that rather than the 
who once loved 


traitors ! 
friendship of those who 
you 

It seemed that Duperrier could s arcely 
trust himself to speak; but he bowed his 
head in silence, still with his eves fixed on 
rhe other men, too, were 


spectators as it were, ot a drama 


the glowing fire 
silent 
which searcely concerned themselves 

Diane rose, and with a very stately gesture 
swept aside her flowing skirts, as though the 
young man’s very presence defiled their 
whiteness 

‘Then I do not wish to see or speak with 
you again,” she said, and her voice was 
And surely ‘twould be 
This Palace must needs 


hard with anger 
well for you to go, 
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“** My life and death alike 
are sworn to your service.’ ”’ 


seem inhospitable to one who thinks Lke 
you,” 


In silence Duperrier turned aside and 


passed out of the circle of firelight, away 
lown the dimly lighted room. In si'ence 
the other young men watched him go, 


glancing at each other, half in pity, half in 
ontempt for this one-time friend of theirs. 
In silence Diane stood, until the last echo 
of his footsteps died away, then turned to 
the fire with a little shiver. 

“It is cold, sirs,”’ she said. ‘ Winter is 
almost upon us, I think.” 

De Vauban answered gallantly, according 
to the fashion of the day, vet there was real 
leeling in his gay young voice. 

; If that is so, you must be a very Queen 
oi Snow, Mademoiselle. Would J might be 
the one to melt your ice ti 

Diane smiled, but a trifle wearily, as she 
held out her white hand in farewell. Each 
{the young men kissed it in turn and de 
parted, but de Vauban lingered behind his 
Companions, 


He spoke in a low voice, with 
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a look on his handsome face which softened 
it yery attractively. 

“T pray for one thing only, Mademoiselle 
Diane,”’ he said. “It that it may be 
granted me to prove my vow no light thing, 
a mere idle promise. My life and death alike 
are sworn to your service.” 

‘**You do me great honour, Monsieur de 
Vauban,” the girl answered gravely. “ Be- 
lieve me, I accept your vow as it is meant— 
not lightly.” 

For some moments longer Diane stood 
alone, gazing into the fire, a cloud of wist- 
fulness on her beautiful face. Presently 
she, too, passed away down the dim gallery, 
like a lovely white ghost, going to her 
duties in the Queen's apart- 


Is 


appointed 
ments. 
Here Diane in some measure forgot her 
own troubles in the greater disquiet of her 
royal mistress. For Marie Antoinette, far 
more than the easy-going King, realised that 
a great and growing danger darkened the 
horizon Pariswards—a storm which at any 
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moment might burst upon the light and 
careless court of Versailles. 

This evening the Queen was increasingly 
restless and uneasy as she paced to and fro 
over the pt ished floor, unde the soft candle 
light. 

And just as the last lurid gleam of a wet 
blotted out by the thickly 
falling rain, a sound came from the distance 


sunset were 
a sound strangely disturbing and ominous, 
grew by degrees wo ia 
roar, made up of thousands of 
the thud of thousands of feet. 

The Queen crossed to the 


a murmur which 
Voices 


window and 
beckoned Diane to her side 
“It is the mob!” she said under het 
breath. ‘‘ They are coming here to Ver- 
uilles, and—and my children ! 
Do not fear, Madame Diane tried to 
Chey would not dare 


oh, Diane, 


speak reassuringly. 
to threaten any here 
with some petition to His Majesty 


Goubtless they come 
And, 
if they should mean mischief, the Guard 
will defend the Palace. 

But the Queen only shuddered again, as 
the low roar of the mob, grim and ominous, 
drew nearer. 

Nevertheless it seemed that Diane's hope 
ful prophecy was true The people swarmed 
into the great courtyard of the Palace, a 
vast throng, made up almost entirely of wan 
faced, haggard women But they made no 
attempt to enter; only some half-dozen of 


their number were sent to speak to the 
King, to carry him the petition of the 
Paris. And the 


vet women kindly, promised 


starving people of King 
treated the cold 
them help, even kissed one of the girls upon 
the cheek in his paternal fashion. 

They 


tell of their success, and the crowd, utterly 


went out, pleased and proud, to 
wearied, encamped there, round about the 
Palace, lighting fires upon the tlagstones to 
dry thei dripping clothes 

It was a strange scene, and from the 


upper windows the Queen and her maids 


watched it all, half fearful, half amused. 
Madame 


To-morrow they will 


They mean no harm Diane 


repeated return 
peaceably to Paris 
Even Marie Antoinette 


oothed at last, and she consented to he 


anxiety Was 


down to sleep, utterly exhausted. 
It was in the cold grey dawn of the autumn 
morning that Diane suddenly awoke, with 


that thrill of fear which comes when one 1 


aroused by some unexpected sound. There 
was an unexplained sense of danger in the 
air, as the girl hastily rose and slipped ona 
fur-lined pelisse and velvet slippers. She 
hal scarcely done so, when the sound of a 
shot shattered the silence of the sleeping 
Palace, followed by a babel of angry voices 
and the crash of splinter.ng wood. ; 

Che girl who shared Diane's apartment 
was cowering on her bed, with hands covering 
her ears, too terrified to move or think. In 
the mind of Diane there seemed no room 
for selfish fear; all her thoughts were with 
the Queen—the Queen, whom danger might 
even now be threatening 

lhe sound of voices and shots grew louder ; 
with a crash of splintering wood another 


nearer at hand, was broken through, 
through the 
which divided the apartments of the Queen 
She found Marie 


with a fur cloak 


Diane sped ante-chamber 
from those of her women. 
Antoinette just 
wrapped about her, and het beautiful face 
But there 
it Was as 


arisen, 


strained and white with anxiety. 
was no amazement in her look; 
though she had expected all this. 

Suddenly, before there was time to think 
or plan, there came a thunderous knocking 
upon the outer door of the ¢ hamber, the door 
which led into the gallery of the Ctl-de- 
Boeul There followed the voice of a man 
who cried loudly, desperately 

‘Save the Oueen—save the Queen [= 
Some note in that hoarse voice was familiar 
Quickly and resolutely she un- 
Vauban stumbled 


to Diane. 
bolted the door, and de 
through, slamming it behind him. 

His white and gold uniform all torn and 
stained, a drawn sword in his hand, he stood 
panting and breathless struggling with 
speech. 

“The Queen 
gasped, his haggard eyes on Diane's face. 
on to His Majesty's apart 
ment you will be sate all of you 
We will hold them back we who remaim 
Lafayette and his 


save the he 


 Hurry—hurry 
there 
of the Bodyguard— until 
soldiers come But you must hasten 
Even as de Vauban spoke his words were 
emphasised by a splintering crash which 
ounded from the far end of the outer 
corridor His face grew a shade whiter— 
more haggard 
Only one door left,’ he muttered under 
his breath, and then Ah, be quick, 
Mademoiselle Diane! Bolt and lock each 
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door behind you, as you pass through— 
twill hold them, if only for a few moments. 
Go—save the Queen—it is your duty!” 

‘And you?” The words broke from 
Diane's dry lips almost involuntarily. 

‘“‘T also will do my duty,” the young man 
answered gravely and simply, and for an 
instant his dark eyes met hers with no 
hint of the old light merriment in their 
depth. 

“Let us go, Madame!” Diane sprang to 
the Queen’s side. ‘‘No doubt, Madame 
Rtoyale and Monsieur le Dauphin are already 
in His Majesty’s apartments. Madame de 
Tourzel will have taken them there by the 
inner passage.” 

The Queen’s brow cleared. 

“ Ah, yes, that is true,” 
will go at once.” 

Wrapping the fur cloak about her and 
leaning upon Diane’s arm, Marie Antoinette 
left those Versailles apartments, with all 
their memories, merry and tender—for the 
last time. 

De Vauban watched them go, heard the 
inner door locked and bolted behind them, 
then himself went out into the great gallery, 
against the outer door of which the mob were 
battering. Sword in hand, he waited their 
coming. 

The Queen and her women fled from room 
to room, shuddering as terrible sounds rose 
through the windows from the courtyard 
without, sounds which told only too plainly 
what was going forward. It was as yet 
barely morning ; only a cold grey light filled 
the corridors until they reached the King's 
own apartments, where curtains were drawn 
and candles burning 


We 


she said. 


Louis XVI. was very calm, very com- 
posed ; it needed more than armed rebellion 
But he soothed the Queen 
tenderly when, for the first time that night, 


to’ move him. 


(The next story in this series will be 


she broke down into tears at sight of her two 
children, safe and unharmed. 

She caught the little frightened Dauphin 
in her arms with a cry of joy; like most 
mothers, it seemed to her that nothing 
mattered now. 

And, indeed, after a very few moments 
more the danger was past. From the court- 
yard below the windows came the clattering 
of hoofs, the sound of a high, peremptory 
voice, which shouted an order. 

“'Tis Monsieur de Lafayette,’’ Diane 
cried, and, even as she spoke, there came an 
answering trumpet and the tramp of soldiers’ 
feet breaking through the confused clamour 
of the mob. 

The danger was past. 

But Diane sped back towards the Queen's 
apartments, by the way they had come, 
with a cold, gripping dread at her heart, It 
was only now, in the presence of mortal 
peril, that she realised how much de Vauban’s 
loyal devotion had meant to her—how near 
it had come to melting that ice of which the 
young man had spoken. 

Midway through the long corridors she 
met an officer of the Bodyguard, and ques- 
tioned him eagerly. 

“ Monsieur de Vauban—where is he?” 

“At the door of the Queen's apartments, 
which he defended until succour came,” the 
soldier answered gravely. ‘‘ And I have a 
message for you, Mademoiselle. De Vauban 
sent you this—he said that it was yours.” 

* He is hurt 

“Ves, Mademoiselle.” 

** He is—dead ? ”’ 

Yes, Mademoiselle.”’ 

For long after the Guardsman had left her, 
Diane St. Amory stood motionless, gazing 
down at that which he had given her. It 
was a white cockade, stained to a deep 


crimson, 


entitled “ Scotland for Ever!” and will 


teil how Sir Andrew Dalziel kept his vow.) 
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The Joys of a Walking Tour Holiday 


HE joys of a walking tour holiday are 
far too little known, especially at the 
present time, when the ordinary 
summer excursion is beset with many 
difficulties. 


Saving the Railway 

First and foremost, there is the great in- 
but 
the walking tourist in many cases can begin 
his tramp from his own front door, and at 
the worst he need not go many miles by 


crease In railway fares since last year > 


tran to find a suitable starting point. 
hen, too, he solves the pressing luggage 
problem by “ travelling light,” and carrying 
the whole of his slender equipment on his 
back. Again, few of us can afford prolonged 
holidays In war-time, yet we need to regain 
health and vitality more than ever. A 
walking tour means continuous open air 
and constant change of scene, and conse- 
quently a week of it fully equals in recupera- 
ive power a fortnight of the ordinary 
Seaside lounging. 

Hitherto the walking tour has been 
Umost entire ly contined to men prin ipally 
young men—and to an occasional courageous 
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honeymooning couple. In this article I 
want to press the claims of it as a delight- 
ful family holiday. 


For Women as Well as Men 

Contrary to popular opinion, girls or 
women can go on such excursions without 
male escort; this I have proved in more 
than one tour with a girl fnend, when we 
met with immense enjoyment but no dis- 
asters, and returned safe and sound to our 
sceptical families. Then again, the week- 
end walking tour offers a delightful break 
in the middle of a seaside holiday, which is 
usually so much more alluring to the chil- 
dren than to their parents, Leaving the 
youngsters in charge of a nurse or elder 
sister, father and mother may have a com- 
plete change by taking a little walking trip 
in the neighbourhood for two or three days. 

In cases where the children are old enough, 
and naturally good walkers, they will clamour 
to accompany their parents. Boys and girls 
over ten can always be taken on such tramps, 
provided they do not last more than three 
days and too much is not attempted, The 
only danger with family tours is of the party 
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becoming too big. Two, of course, is the 
ideal number for any trip, and in no instance 
should the expedition consist of more than 
four, or there will be great difficulty in getting 
accommodation in small places. Three is 
only a satisfactory number in the cases of 
relatives—say, father and two children—or 


when the trio are mutually intimate friends. 


Equipment 
Equipment is simple and inexpensive, such 


luggage as is carried being packed in a ruck- 


Lunch-time by 
the Wayside. 


more comfortable to wear than 


knapsack) slung on the back. Rucksack 
of an accommodating size cost about 6s. 6d., 
and last many years 

Into the rucksack must go such toilet 
articles as are strictly necessary, nightwear 
a pair of soft, light slippers, a change ot 
stockings, and for women a light-weight silk 
coat is very useful. You will also need an 
Ordnance Survey map of the district in 
which you are tramping, and if the country 


han ly. 


complete 


is wooded or lonely a COMIpPass Is very 


impossible to carry a 


change of clothing without overburdening 


6s 


yourself, and I have found that the best plan 
if the tour lasts as long as a week, is to have 
a parcel of clean clothes sent to some post- 
for ’’—which will be 
The next day 


office—‘ to be called 
passed midway on the route. 
the discarded garments can be posted home 


in the same manner. 


Wet Wea'‘her 

Wet 
foe the tramp can encounter, and it is quite 
futile to set out at all unless you are properly 


weather is, of course, the greatest 


equipped for rain. It is 
essential to carry (in the 
rucksack when it is_ fine 
an oitlskin coat, or some 
other light and vreally rel 
able mackintosh. Shower- 


proofs are worse than us 
less 


wester or Cap that will not 


Then, with a sou 


spoil there is no need to 
take an umbrella, which is 
ance, It Is 


Wise also to supply protec- 


always a nui 


tion from the sun in the 
form of a shady hat 

As regards the locality, 
the first consideration 1s 
that the scenery shall be 
really pretty, and that 


there shall be enough of it 
to last for the whole period 
of the contemplated tour 


Ii, for instance, the radius 
is small, do not attempt 
more than two or three 
days’ walking, unless by a 
short railway journey you 
can link it up with an- 
other pretty centre. The 
New Forest, for example, 


affords about three days 
ing for such a short holiday as Whitsuntide. 


exquisite yourney- 


week's 


On the other hand, if taken in a 

tour, as I took it last vear, one may travel 
by rail from Ringwood to Wareham, and 
then stoke southwards to the lovely Dorset 
coast Phat reminds me how greatly the 
ea adds to the pleasure of a walking tour 


If some part of the route be within reach ol 
the coast, bathing may be indulged in, and 
leliciously refreshing to the jaded walker 
A Short Trip for a Start 

The length of a first trip should not exceed 
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three davs, summer holiday of a 


week or more is contemplated later, it is a 


cool plan to § nto training with a Fridav 
to Monday excursion at Whitsuntide. For 
a short tour like this there is suitable and 
lovely country among the Surrey Hills 
starting, sav, at Guildford or Dorking), in 


South Buckinghamshire on the slopes of the 
Chiltern Halls, the New Forest, around 
Rve and Hastings and in many other dis- 


tricts 


For longer tours I can most heartily recom- 


mend the Dorset coast, the Norfolk coast 
ugh not in war time), Malvern and its 
rounding Exmoor and North Devon, 
Dartmoor, the Lakes and the Yorkshire 
ies in the West Kiding, not to mention the 


best parts of Derbyshire The last five, 
being will and very hilly country, 


should not be chosen for a first tramp. 


The Length of the Day’s March 
he | h of day's march 
the feelings of the 
n the route is planned before 


[he length each must 


On 


hand as it 

houl d be 
roughly capa 


city must 


carefully con- 
My own 
that of 


pr ople 


sidered 
ideal, and 
various 

whom I 
toured, 


hundred 


with 
Is 


have 


about a 


miles oa week, 
which works out 
at an average ot 


fourteen or fifteen 


miles ae day. 


Many men go be 
yond this, women 
hardly ever, and 
when children o1 


inexperrenced 
tourists are of the 


party, the daily 

average should be 

nearer ten of 

twelve miles. On 

a tramp lasting 

more than three 

Wet Weather Rig. 

You can | sgh day hould be a 
dow rin i very casy one, ol 


‘C89 
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VYaiting for the 
Rain to Cease. 


even a complete rest, and the route should 
be planned so that this lazy day may be 
in some town where there ts sight- 
secing to fill the time. 

lo help others in evolving their itinerary, 
I give in detail the actual tour walked by a 
myself in August of last vear. 

Train from London to Brock- 
about 
by 


pent 


and 
Day 
New 
o'clock 
roundabout route to Beaulieu Road station, 


friend 
hei 
enhurst one 


a 


Forest), arrnving 


lunch we walked 
and thence on to Lyndhurst, where we slept. 
Distance about seven miles 

Day From Lyndhurst to Stony 
Cross, Rufus Minstead, 
the Forest to the Ringwood road and so to 
Ringwood, where we took a train to Wim- 
Minster. about fourteen 


Second 


Stone thence across 


borne Distance 


miles 
Third Day Wimborne Min- 
ter to Broadstone Junction (we had intended 


Prain from 


| 
| 
> 
f 
4 
oft. ; 
4 
é 
a 
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to continue by rail as far as Warcham, but 
the train service was inconvement), from 
Broadstone Junction walking to Wareham, 
then by a roundabout way through the hills 
to Corfe Castle. Distance about fifteen 
miles. 

Fourth Day.—From Corfe Castle by way 
of St. Alban's Head and the coast to Kim- 
meridge, thence by an inland route to 
Lulworth Cove, afterwards striking north 
over the hills to the tiny village of East 
Knighton. This was our longest and hardest 
day, with much stiff climbing; about 
twenty-four miles. 

Fifth Day From East WKmighton to 
Osmington Mills, then north-west to Upwey 
Junction, where we took the train to Dor- 
chester. Distance about fifteen miles. 

Sixth Day.—From Dorchester we returned 
by train to Upwey Junction, to escape four 
miles of dull road, then walked through 
Upwey and Portisham to Abbotsbury, 
thence along the. Chesil beach to Burton 
Bradstock, West Bay and Bridport. Dis 
tance about seventeen miles. 

Seventh Day 


Seatown, Chideock, and thence by a circuit 


From Bridport via Eype, 


ous inland route to. Lyme Regis. Distance 
about sixteen miles 

Lighth Day.—I.yme Regis through the 
landship to Seaton, thence back to London 
by train. Distance about eight miles. 

Sightseeing, of which there should be a 
modicum on every tour, was represented 
during this one by Rufus’ Stone, the fine 
old Wimborne Minster, a Saxon church 
and Roman walls at Wareham, Corfe Castle 
ruins, Upwey Wishing Well, and the old 
Cobb at Lyme Keg We bathed six times 
during the week, at Lulworth Cove, West 
Bay, Eyvpe, Lyme Regis, a lovely bay close 
to the landslip, and finally at Seaton. As 


the month was August, when seaside places 
are apt to be crowded, every night’s accom- 
modation wa booked beforehand, but 
earlier in the year, except at Whitsuntide, 
this is not ivy 


Avoid the High-road 


When planning your route, make all 
possible use of footpaths, woods, clit 
tracks and side roads, all of which are 
marked on Ordnance Survey maps. High- 


read tramping, with its dust and its motor- 


Camping 
by Caravan. 


This is a variation of the walking holiday 1 
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Camping by the Roadside. 


Photo: Major Harvey-Jarole. 


But you may have to get official permission to camp in certain districts ! 


ists, is monotonous, and should be avoided as 
faras possible. Frequent change is one of the 
greatest factors in a successful walking tour. 

Another most important point has to do 
with feet and footwear. An army marches 
on its stomach, as Napoleon remarked, but 
a walker tramps on his feet, and all his com- 
fort depends on their being in good con- 
dition. Wear new and undarned = (but 
washed) stockings, and newly soled old 
shoes or boots ; if vou are liable to blisters 
shoes are the best As soon as walking 1s 
over for the day, wash your feet in hot 
water—or a hot bath, when obtainable, is 
very refreshing—and put on your spare pair 
of stockings and easy slippers. 

Start early in the day, before the sun gets 
too hot; then you can have a good rest 
after the midday meal, and still reach the 
night's destination between six and seven. 
As regards dict, it is best to eat a substantial 


breakfast, and a good dinner or supper when 
the day's walking is over, contenting yout 
self about one o'clock with a light repast of 
eggs or bread and cheese, with fruit. 


The Question of Cost 
A walking tour costs more than a holiday 


O35 


in lodgings at a small place, but less than 
staying at a boarding house in a frequented 
watering place, and spending freely on en- 
tertainments and excursions. Last year the 
tour which I have outlined cost, apart from 
fares to and from London, but including 
bathing charges, picture postcards, maps, 
stamps, fares for short distances, and all 
other etceteras, 43 3s. each for eight days. 
Of the joys of a walking tour, to all who 
love exercise and the open arr, it is difficult 
to speak too highly. There is something 
intensely alluring in casting off, once in a 
while, the conventional life, and being a 
vagabond on the road, never knowing when 
or where one’s next meal may be! There 
is always the stimulus of fresh sights, and 
the excitement of anticipation; like the 
little girl in the poem, there lurks the chance 
that we may “come at last to Fairyland, 
when we go round the bend.’’ Of course, 
other and less desirable thrills than Fairy- 
land may lie in wait for the unwary tramp ; 
as when, on one occasion in Devonshire, 
an extremely indignant horse charged me 
with such ferocity that I was more than 
thankful to make my escape over a neigh- 


bouring gate 
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The Spice of Adventure 


\ walking tour may be rapturous ot! 


exciting or even n oceasion) dismal but 
it never dull, which mak it the finest 
tonic in -the world to the jaded worket \s 
I have said, adventure lurks abundantly 


along the open road, at all 


many guises. I have known it to present 


itself as a terrific 


stones that were as big as marbles, and 


times and in 


thunderstorm, with hail- 


Oh, the many delights that are 
afoot Phere the start wher 
the morning youn fvesh, with all the 


known 


a vagabond 


pleasant wonder as to how the day will tu 


out, and the feeling that on 


least fifty mil before sunset 


the delicious noonday lounges in the woods 
with green bough 
the true dolce far nicnt 
of a long morning's 


tramp behind one 


In the New 
An Ideal Centre for a Walking Holiday. 


Forest : 


bruised our faces as w met them thirteen 


hundred feet above sea level. and miles from 
a village; being lost for an hour in a forest 


bog, only to emerge precisely at our starting 


arriving for lunch at two o'clock at 
that it 
convincing a 
doubting inn keeper's wife that we are not 


long-sought village, to discovet 


On not contain an inn 


Germans, cven though we make our appeal 


ance footsore and usty with our bathine 


dresses hanging out over the backs of our 


rucksacks to dry ’ arriving ata seque tered 


village, which turned out as one man, 
woman and 


child to view thie passing of 


what it surely regarded as two wandering 


lunatic 
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Phot 
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There are the Heaven-sent draughts ol 
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CAN MAN ABOLISH WAR? 


An Essay in Construction 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


II.— Political 


WO ways are chictly recommended to 
mankind whereby the Peace of the 
world may be secured. One of these 

ways is styled Arbitration ; the other, 
International Federation. 

Before proceeding to examine what these 
terms mean, let me repeat the suggestion | 
ventured to make in our first article, namely, 
that almost any machinery of this order 
would suffice for the security of Peace 
provided the nations brought to it in all 
their controversies the moral quality of 

will, argument is that without 
his spirit of good will no machinery of 
anv kind can be rationally regarded as 
herent imsurance against war. 


The Hague Conference 
In the year 1907 the nations of Europe 
gathered together at the second Hague Cen- 
ference solemnly avowed their “ firm deter 
mination to co-operate in the maintenance 
of general peac and “to favour with all 
their efforts the amicable settlement of 
nternational conthiet Seven vears after 
| to her cost, sucha 
ro broke upon the world as never was 
n tl history of mankind—a wat 
In ng nearly the whole house 
ld of humanity, Lut conducted with a 
l an extremity of un 
n abandonment of all 
HIVAaIry nd moral considerations, such as 
ivages | never practised. Not only was 
t broken, the compact to 
rbitrate dispute but, what is even more 
the point, one fter another of those 
ges Which had been made to mitigate the 
rueittes of r were thrown to the wind 
In the last days of July, 1o1y, there was 
rin the fields of Bavaria 
1, or Prance who would have 
tf he kne of the dispute at all) that 
ine trouble between the Governments of 


called for an immediate decision, 
He Would hay 


that a year hence would 


/ 


Mechanism 


scarcely make any difference to that dispute. 
He would have gladly gone on with his har- 
vest work, and left it to the judges of The 
Hague Tribuna! to decide (when they liked) 
how the matter should be settled. And, fur- 
thermore, could be have known how this 
event was destined to go, he would have 
lifted up his voice and protested angrily 
against the panic haste of the Governments. 

But to autocratic kings, suspicious states- 
men, and responsible soldiers this matter 
had an urgency which could be counted by 
seconds. The telegraph was scarce quick 
enough for them. The atomless ether could 
hardly satisfy their impatience. Their dip- 
lomacy was now only a_burglar’s mask. 
Everything turned upon preparedness for 
war. Who would be ready first ? Who would 
eet the advantage of the first blow ? All 
turned on this. And before a bench of judges 
could be summoned, armies were mobilised, 
peasants streamed from their homes to 
the barracks, and war was as certain as 
death. 


The Supreme Point—Time 

This is the supreme point of Arbitration, 
So leng as diplomacy is secret, and so long 
as there are autocratic kings deciding the 
fates of people over their heads, so long will 
panic destroy the great essential of arbitra- 
tion—fime. If the Reichstag in Berlin had 
been in July, tor4, a body of men like the 
British House of Commons, and if before 
Prussia declared War a responsible Minister 
had been obliged to get the consent of the 
peoples representatives, then it is clear as 
noonday that this war could not have come 
with that terrible suddenness which threw 
the common sense of Europe off its balance. 
Whether the dispute between Austria and 
Serbia could have been settled by The Hague 
lribunal is another matter; but this at 
least is certain, that but for the autocratic 
character of German institutions war could 
not have come to Europe before the subject 
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of dispute had been publicly debated at The 
Hague Tribunal. 

We see, then, that Arbitration is no secu 
rity against war, and that to make it even 
a tolerable insurance against this fearful 
calamity certain conditions are essential. 
Diplomacy must not be secret ; the issues 
of Peace and War must not lie in the hands 
of autocracy; the peoples of each State 
must discuss in advance every question ol 
themselves decide in what 
These conditions 


dispute and 
manner it shall be settled 
are essential, not because democracies are 
wiser or less ambitious than autocracies, 
not because frank and public diplomacy 1s 
less provocative than secret diplomacy, but 
because time is the great prophylactic against 
panic. Just as the angry and indignant man 
who sleeps on a furious letter to the neigh- 
bour who has annoyed him seldom sends that 
letter when morning comes, so nations sel 
dom court the very uncertain and always 
destructive arbitrament of war when they 
have had time to reflect upon the cons« 
quences of refusing Arbitration. 


What Arbitration has Accomplished 

Canon Grove, in his admirable book 
“ The Passing of War rightly defends the 
success of the principle of Arbitration from 
its various critics, militaristic and other 
wise. He can truthfully say that when 
national representatives at The Hague speci- 
fically agree that Arbitration is 
efficacious and at the same time most 


the most 


equitable method " of settling disagreements 
of a legal character insoluble by diplomacy, 
this is no mere beating the air, but the 
statement of a plain fact of proved practical 


utility.””. He quotes figures of a very im 


pressive kind to justify his optimism : 


As all the world knows, an opportunity was 
created in 1899 for focusing the efforts of all 
States ‘“‘ sincerely seeking to make the great idea 
of universal Peace triumph over the elements 
of trouble and discord.”’ But while, at this first 
Hague Conference, only twenty-six Powers were 
represented, at the second, in 1907, the repre 
sented Powers were forty-four including prac 
tically the civilised world. The working of the 
law of acceleration, in this leap in the numbers 
of represented States, from twenty-six to forty 
four in eight vears, is similarly prominent in the 
rapidly growing acceptance of the Arbitration 
principle as a mode of settling national disputes 
Dividing the eighty vears from 1820 to 1g00 into 
tour periods of twenty years each, the number of 

ises submitted and decided Stands as follows 
eight only in the first period of twenty years 
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thirty in the second; forty-four in the third; 
and in the last period, ninety ; or, if the twenty 
years are counted back from 1903, the ad judica- 
tions number 115. The ratio of increase is as 
significant as the growth itself 

These figures, as I have said, are impressive, 
and the War of 1914 does not invalidate 
them ; 


; they stand as unanswerable wit- 
nesses to the efficacy of a great principle, 
But, clearly enough, the war of 1or4 proves 
that Arbitration by itself is no security for 
the peace ot the world Arbitration may 
have safeguarded that precious peace again 
and again ; 


but, as it stood jn Tory, it was 
powerless to stay the march of war. 


Fresident Wilson's Proposal 

President Wilson has made a suggestion 
which carries this matter a step forward— 
a step in the direction of Compulsory Arbi- 
tration. His proposal for a League of Nations 

foreshadowed, perhaps, by that strange 
the Czar Alexander the First, in the 
Holy Alliance of a hundred years ago-——means 
that a recalcitrant State should be forced by 
the military power of other States to seek 


mystic, 


the decision of an international court in all 
its disputes. That is to say that Wr in 
future is to be prevented by War. It means, 
and it can mean nothing else, that Europe 
is still to be an armed camp, that Peace 1s to 
be always in jeopardy, and that the same 
mind which produced this war 1s to extst 
in perpetuity the only difference is the 
presence in the world of a police force which 
at least begins its work with good inten- 
tions. 

Che objections which can be raised against 
this suggestion are many and great ; but do 
not let us miss the very important con- 
sideration that this suggestion, in spite of 
all the objections against it, 1s one which 
could give us what we are seeking, provided 
the good will of the nations were guaranteed. 
It is just because this guarantee ts lacking, 
and must be lacking for some years, that 
the President's proposal is not merely 1- 
efficacious, but in the present condition of 
Europe positively dangerous. For, is it not 
obvious that unless this League of Nations 
were formed out of a perfectly satisfied 
world, its existence would be a_ veritable 
ced-plot for conspiracy, ave ritable hot- 
bed for wat Its police force, for mstan e, 
would be composed not of respectable citi- 
zen nor of repentant thieves, but of un- 
converted burglars and of incorrigible mur 
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derers. There would be whisperings at street 
corners When the peaceful world lay asleep, 
and no man could be certain that he would 
not wake to find a burglar-policeman in his 
room. For, as things stand at present, how 
could the nations prevent secret groupings 
of this police force, and how could there be 
anything else but these secret groupings in 
a world utterly dissatisfied by its present 
division ? 

We are too much inclined, we English and 
Americans in particular, to think that all 
other nations should be satisfied with things 
We cannot imagine why other 
be 


provocative. 


as they are. 
nations should restless 
ind The 
status quo is so eminently 
satisfactory to us that we 
those 
Our 


if I 


say SO, 


regard as criminals 
who would disturb it. 
English newspapers, 
presume to 
have been almost laughable 
of late in their 
tion of virtue, and almost 


may 


assump- 


grotesque in their impu- 
tations of wickedness to 
other countries, Let us 


consider, for example, the 


quite extraordinary out- 


burst of 


Pharisaism which 
greeted the publication of 
the Allies’ terms of 
Well might the unretlec ting 
citizen have felt his bosom 
swell with pride as 
of Britain's glorious disinterestedness in 
ths War and of her determination, at 
whatever sacrifice in blood and treasure, to 
vindicate the of nations. 
But if he had remembered a 
leading article which appeared so long ago 
a Christmas Day, in Fhe Dimes 
Newspaper, he might have lost his vain 
sory in a mood of more helpful Christian 
humi ity. That article said: 

We may surely ask ourselves whether a 
fuickened sense of human fellowship and of 
the Christian brotherhood of man might not 
lave abated the conflicts and assuaged the 
antagonisms which have so nearly wrecked our 
peace at home and abroad. It is an elementary 
. 
part of our duty to our neighbours to seek peace 
= pursue it, to do unto others as we would 
ty should do unto us. Have we always re 
membered this golden rule in our dealings with 
national and international ? It 
lay be that we have, or think we have > butit 


Peace. 


at The Hague. 


he read every day 


small 
remarkable 


rights 


The Palace of Peace 


is worth while to reflect that of the two men 
who went up to the Temple to pray it was not 
the man who said, “‘ God, I thank Thee that 
I am not as other men are,”’ but the man of 
humble soul who said, ‘* God, be merciful to me 
a sinner,”’ who went down to his house justified 
rather than the other. 
Our view of ourselves is one thing; what 
the rest of the world thinks of us is quite 
another. Let us endeavour to see ourselves, 
in the matter of these Peace terms, as others 
us. We shall then perhaps be better 
able to understand why those righteous 
Peace terms are resented, and resented with 
+ a particular bitterness towards our own 
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country, a bitterness which does not scruple 
to charge us with the deadly sin of Pha- 
risaism, 

A Radical German newspaper thus speaks 
terms : 


of those 


England doubled her empire between 
178o and 1870, since which year she has acquired 
the following new possessions : in Asia, the 
island of Cyprus, a part of Borneo, Burmah, 
Beloochistan, and the Malay Protectorate ; in 
Africa, Nigeria, British East Africa, Uganda, 
Somaliland, Bechuanaland, Rhodesia, British 
Kaffraria, Natal, Transvaal, and the Orange Free 
State, Egypt and the Soudan ; and in Australia, 
the Fiji Islands England has thus in- 
creased her territory 6) per cent. during the 
last fifty vears 


And a National-Liberal newspaper : 

They pretend to fight for the principle of free 
nationalities and protection of the small peoples. 
Rightly does the German note point to the fact 
that this principle has a strange appearance in 
the mouth of these world-vampires, who have 
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stolen whole continents, and who even now 
violate every small State that does not submit 


to their own interest 
And Herr Dernburg’s comment Is: 


Imagine applying the principle of nationality 
to America! Is their country to be split up 
into separate States, Germay and English, Scan 
dinavian and Italian, with a great indepen 
dent Negro Republic doniinating the South 
Those who know Europe have only to bring for 
ward a string of names to make patent the 
glaring contradiction Finland and the Balti 
Little Russia and the Caucasus, Turkestan and 
Persia, Ireland, India, the Boer Republics, Gib 
raltar, Malta, Corsica, Savoy, Nice, Corea, and 
Manchuria After that what is left of the 
French demand for Alsace-Lorraine, which, as 


a matter of fact, was originally torn from the 
German Empire in the most brutal wav?) II 
the principle is applied to America, the Loutsiana 
and the Mississippi ought to be given back to 
the French, California and Arizona to the 
Spaniards, and New York to the Dutch 


The Status Quo Not Enough 

Many more comments, arguing in the 
same direction and breathing the same spirit 
might be produced every week from the 
instructive pages of The Cambridge Maga 

ne nor would all those comments come 
from enemy countri And even if we are 
disposed to dismiss these comments as fan 
tastic, even if we over-emphasise the pal 
pable absurdity of them and miss the central 
truth contained in the wildest of them, still 
we cannot deny that they witness to a con 
dition of the German mind eminently and 
decisively dissatisfied with the status quo 

We are fa to face, then, with this sup 
reme difficulty. Unless the League of Nations 
is prepared to hold down by force, for an 
indefinite period, Germany, Austria, Turkey 
and Bulgaria, the peace of the world would 
always be at the mercy of these dissatisfied 
countries I can perfectly understand the 
point of view of an Ienglish militarist who 
argues that there is not room in the world 
for two great empire and that Germany 
must have that idea knocked out of her head 
once and for all This is a sane and logical 
point of view. There is no doubt that if the 
philosophy of Nietzsche is true, and if moral 
in politics are an affectation, we should exert 
all our power, now that we have got the 
world on our side, to dismember the German 
Ion pire, to enfeeble her people and to bat 
her progress at every point of the compa 
ut this isa point of view which pre 
the eternity of the sword. It cannot possibly 


present itself to those who hate war as Kant 
hated it and Goethe, and Fichte, and 
Hegel It cannot for a moment be enter 
tained by any man who believes in the 
religious progress of humanity It is a 
notion, whatever else may be its implica- 
tions, which makes a scrap of paper of the 
Gospel of Christ 

But how can we expect Germany and 
Austria and Turkey and Bulgaria te enter 
our League of Nations, 1f their entrance ts 
to be made in the rags of beggary with the 
mark of slaves upon their brows We can 
force them in such a condition to enter, but 
with what hope of their co-operation in the 
great work of world civilisation Surely 
we must confess that a League of Nations 
so. composed would break asunder within 
measurable time The conspiracies of tl 
malcontents might tail 
might be beaten by the police force of th 
other nations ; their revol 
and short-lived 
something more than disturb the arm 
peace of the world—they would introduc 


dangerous controversies into the League 


International Federation 

It seems evident, I think, that if thi 
League of Nations is to be formed, and if 
from this League, which, clearly, ts only 


beginning, the nations ar 
of the late Lord Salisbury, to be 


some International Constitut which 
foresaw to be the one event securit 
against war, it ill other thu 
necessary that good will should inspire U 
whole body of nations formin that Leagu 
International Federation, which we 
now considering, is manifestly the greatest 


political ideal which presents itself to ¢§ 
men im every country under the sun I! 


} 


there could be in the world an Internatior 


Court of Justice to which every disput b 
tween the federated nation would aut 
matically be referred nd if behind tl 


International Court of Justi 
be a force of the federated nations to 
that its judgments were honoured, thet 
urely we might hope with Lord Salisbury 
for long spell of unfettered and prospel 


ous trade and continued peace 


But directly we begin to parti ilarise, t! 
obstacles to such an International Constitu 
tion appear almost insurmount ible. 1 


example, let us suppose that F1 ince claimed 
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from us the restitution of the Channel 


Islands, and the Court decided that) we 
should surrender them : in this case, despite 
all the difficulties, we might bow with a 


sgod grace to the judgment of the Court 

but suppose that India appealed to the Court 
for self-government, and followed by 
Egypt, and then that Spain came into court 
Gibraltar and Malta, 
would it be easy for us to submit 2? No one 
dreams of setting up an International Con- 


was 


against us, claiming 


fitution which would merely preserve the 
fatus quo; it is ob 
this 


Constitution 


vious that 
national 
must be as adaptable 


and progressive as a 


ational constitution ; 
that it must be, in- 
leed, the supreme 
judge of every decade 


of world politics. Are 
we, then, quite certain 
could 


commit oul 


that we with 
saletyv 
national destinies 
the hands of such a 
Constitution Might 
the Peace of U 


mto 


The Englishman, of 


ill nationalities, is the 


treest and has the 
tion of freedom im The Empty Conferenc 
his very blood lhe 
French historian, M 
Seignobus, has paid us this compliment : 


The Enelish people developed the political 


mechanism of modern 


lurope, constitu 
jonal monarchy 
nt, and 
he other nations have only imitated them ”’ 
\ Political History of 
And) Pre 


Nationalism 


parliamentary govern 


safeguards for personal hberty. 
Contemporary 
Muir, 
Internationalism,’’ a 
shall refer 


trope 


fessor Ramsay 


and 
etv valuable book 


to which we 


i our next article, shows that England, 
here equal law was established by the 
Norman and Angevin kings, was “ the first 
European nations to achieve full con 
of her nationhood england 


Men, is of all countries the least unlikely to 


resent the decisions of Law. She has none of 


Obi 


ABOLISH WAR ? 


in the Palace of Peace, The Hague. 


the irritable pride ef the parvenu ; she is 
old in her hatred of 


patient, peace-loving, law-abiding. 


militarism ; she is 
But who 
can think of this England allowing an Inter- 
national Court of to decide for her 
whether India should be left to a bloody 
between Mussulmans and Hindus, 
and whether her stupendous work in Egypt 
should be exposed to the destruction of 
desert tribes ? And if England would not 
easily submit to such jurisdiction, how can 
we expect those more arrogant nations to 


Justice 


contest 


Photo, Copyright 
Nijgh & Van Ditmar, 
Rotterdam, 


e Room 


submit in whose biood is the pride of the 


and in whose history is no long 


tradition of the law 


sword, 


with ourselves must we 
inde- 


If we are honest 


rot acknowledge that there ts some 
structible force in nationalism which insists 
upon making its own way across the cen- 
turies, and which cannot trust itself to the 
interference of others Is it not a truth of 
every educated Englishman's existence that, 
like Milton, with British 
islands as my world,” he feels the destiny 
something Immeasur- 


content these 
of his country to be 
ably greater and infinitely more precious than 
anything else in the politics of the world ? 
And is it to be 
that they should submit to a foreign decision 


expected of other nations 
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on matters which they feel to be vital to their 
destinies—as great and as precious to them 
as to the Englishman the destiny of [ng 
land Small disputes 


touching the interpretation of International 


matters, such as 
Law, we can Imagine any nation submitting 
to a tribunal of the peoples ; but not matters 
which concern their destiny. 
No Mechanical Solution 

And yet, as I hope to show in the next 
article, it is through this very pressure of 
nationalism that the likely 
to the ideal International 
Federation. Instead of finding, as so many 
Pacifists have argued, that nationalism Is a 
bar to internationalism, shall find, 1] 
think, that by no other road is interna 
But 
we 


world is most 


reach goal of 


we 
tionalism to be reached. we shall im 
peril this hope if 
proceeding with President Wilson’s sugges 


great Insist upon 
tion for a League of Nations with any idea 
in our minds that a mechanical solution can 
be for national Good will 


is essential. 


found rivalries. 
Examine every suggestion which has been 
by the mechanists, whether they be 
Arbitration or mechanists 
Federation, and 
immovable rock 
in the path of their engines. Mr, H. E. Hyde, 
the book the 
international solution which has been praised 
by many eminent men ( The Two Roads ’’) 
has to pathetically that 
some of the leading statesmen and publicists 


made 
mechanists_ of 
of International 
later 


sooner or 


you come upon an 


for example author of a on 


confess, enough, 


he consulted were obliged to qualify thei 


commendations 


Most of these gentlemen were of the opinion 


that the scheme suggested was perfectly sound 
and practical, and that its adoption would le 
in the best interests of all the countries con 
cerned But some of them seemed to conside1 
that it was premature, and that the nations 
were not as vet sufficiently advanced or edu 


cated to adopt it in the immediate future. 


true, Mr. Norman 
that if we had 
attempt to create a human society because 


Angell has 


made 


It is 


argued, 


ais 


never any 


it might break down, as it sometimes does, 
there would never have been any human 
society. But these proposals of the mechan 
ists are for tremendously new contrivance 


to be shoved into the spiritual atmosphere 


of the world and forced into the more deli- 
cate machinery of society. 1 agree with Mr. 
Norman Angell that civilisation owes much 
to its heretics, but 
of civilisation would have been less violent 


lL think that the course 


and far quicker if the heretic had been more 


often content with the grain of mustard 
seed and the measure of leaven. Inno- 
vation must begin in region of 
ideas, and it should, I think, remain 


in that region until the mind of the world 
has absorbed it. 

Let beware of pouring the new wine 
of international fraternity into the old skins 
of national hatreds. Never in the history of 
the world, I think, was the deadly spirit of 
hatred more active among the nations of the 
earth, It is a spirit of such malignancy that 


Us 


it has actually extirpated the first elements of 


Christianity in men aad women who still 
profess themselves to be worshippers and 
followers of Christ. If the German has his 
hymn of hate the Englishman has his prayer 
of loathing. I have heard the German nation 
condemned as devils by women in England 
who a few hours before had been partakers 
of the Holy Communion, And in Germany, 
as well hatred of England, dia- 
bolical and ruthless, has been preached by 


Lutheran 


we know, 


industrious pastors of congrega- 
tions in the very house of God. 
This dreadful hatred, 
But 
and nothing short of madness, 
up international ma- 
chinery for the peace of the world And more 
than international ma- 
chinerv, even tempest of hatred 


can guarantee to the nations ol 


history teaches us, 


will pass. while it lasts it is madness, 


to dream ol 


setting any form olf 


this no form of 


when this 
has passed 
the earth a true and lasting peace until the 


the relations of states 


spirit which animate 


is definitely the spirit of good will. 
President Wilson must wait, but work 

while he waits. Hatred will pass, a new 

spirit will manifest itself in the world, and 


a later generation will see more clearly than 
anv of that the only stum- 
bling-block in our path was simple selfish- 
the anti-social and anti-Christian sil 
of selfishness ; in that day the mae hinery 0! 
Peace will be found standing on the earth 
the to use it, and 
fashioned from principles contained im a 
old, 


us now can see 


hess 


waiting for nations 


text-book two thousand yveat 


(Mr. Begbie’s article next month will be entitled, 
The Main Stream of Civilisation.) 
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CHAPTER XIX 
[HE PROPHECY OF EPHROSINE 


HE guard-house stood behind the ke: 
across a very small courtvard which 
Was bounded by what remained of the 
huge inner or curtain wall of the old fort 


ress. Within, it was a rough place, stone 
paved, and without hangings to mask the 
naked walls: but Otho had done his best 
»make it habitabl There were weapons 
mg up, some fine stays’ heads, a stuffed 
dger, and other signs of his hunting 


prowess, Rugs were on the floor, and there 
Were comfortable chairs 


There i no room at all inside the 


tower,” he said, shrugging his shouldet 
Thi is the « n place [ can call my own, 
id | sleep in the cell just above.’ 


(¢ 


pyright, 1917, by Mrs. B 


His trank way of speaking caused 
Camiola to look upon him with a new 
access of friendliness. He really was a very 
nice fellow, 

As he was the only member of the family 
present, they were all as unconstrained as 
though at Orenfels Betty discovered a 
beautiful mother cat with two kittens in a 
cupboard, and took the entire family upon 
her knees to play with. Camiola looked at 
Otho’s regimental photos, and discovered 
that he was the champion jumper of his 
regiment. The men smoked, and Conrad 
was made happy with an oily rag and a 
run to clean, 

Soon there was a tap at the door, and a 
mall, bent woman cr pt imto the room, curt- 
ied to’ the company, and looked to Otho 
tor orders Her unken but brilliant eyes, 
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some, but Ephrosine 


half lowered, flitted from one to the othe: 

those present until they rested upon 
Camiola with the same wistful intentness 
\ h had drawn the girl’s gaze upon hei 
first arrival in Ildestadt Miss France felt 
a sudden beating of the heart, accompanied 
by a curious sensation as though invisible 
thre ids o1 cords surrounded her She took 
a deep breath, and had almost raised hel 


hand to her forehead to brush away the 


floating films. She was glad when the odd 
silence caused by the iid woman's 
was broken by Otho’s gay voice 
Come along, Miitterchen, he cried 
Sit down on this stool We want you to 


make the company’s flesh creep with one ol 
your awful stories 

About the skeletons they found in 
Otho’s room,” put in Ce nrad, in breathless 
xcitement 


Yes, and that will mean my sitting } 


ide vou to-night, and holding your hand 
until you are asleep, remarked Camiola 
cruelly 

“Rot. ’Miola!” cried the landered boy 
‘Never mind, Conrad will have to get 
ver it, aid Otho calmly Hle had not 


much sympathy with nervy 


healthy boys are concernet 
If I tell you of the Prophecy of kephro 


sine, the keletons come into that story, 
announced the old woman, laying her 
brown, wrinkled hand upon het 
SI elanced again at Camiolk It 1 all 
tten in the wh Records, he 
marked softly There 1 no escape trom 
that She moistened hey lips, and went 
on I will speak ver slowly, that the 
from England m: understand 
| 1] interpret, I ou dont Ba ett 
pror ised the Phurl 
In the cal Johant 
the ld lord of Orentel which then \ 
called Yndaia, | two sé In thos 
da you understa the family lived at 
©) fels all the mmer, but in winter the 
isually came here t e towel They used 
houst theu Lhe name 
the oun men were Otho and WDmitri, 
Otho being the eldet 
Halfway dow the hill from Orentel 
on the ver © ls} here 
the Ku terward t 
Gh, 
Her mothe 


vas more. She hada 


glance that sent men mad. Phere was 


man uj} 
that w 


yon whom het 
as Otho, the 


heart was set, 


young Herr. 


laughed at all the others. 


Othe 


he had alwavs had what he had set his heart 


upon 
sine, a 


manape 


> Was youn al 


id hasty Al 


He was determined to marry Ep 


nd marry her 
d it is not kn 


‘Ephrosine still liv 


cottare, 


his son 


Was Ma 


for the old lk 
had he dare 


ried to a pea 


o beautiful bovs were born to 


was not know! 


he did. How they 


whe. 


one 
and 


She 


ed on in her father’s 


wd would have ki 
d to contess that 


sant 


her 


1 that they were hers, 


for her married brother and his wife liv 


in the 
pose d 
sc ral 


husban« 


thy 


ecreuy, 


when 1 


{ tho, 
He wa 
would 


he dete 


pret 


hunting lodye, 


the boys bel 


1 loved her, s 


t Wa a questl 


she would not 


rned het that 
be both rune 
rred She wat 


d, on a Visi 


Was to court, then she 


went u 


to his face that he wi 


p to the castle, 


these were hi he 
“Now at the time 


son, Wi 
He res 
his adv 


took it 


resent 
trained his ta 
ice the old lor 


o quietl i] 


triumph, and nea 


ave to 


doubt 
truce 
and 
Dmitri 


In 


conte | 

td lord ud 
tric 

to be brough 
ould be traines 
il ‘ 
it hould \ 
that her 

ner | 
ent 


and she was 


and everyone 
ongved to them. 


ine kept quiet. 


| 

he saw him olten, 
not unhappy. But 

on of a marriage i 

be silent any longet 


if he contes ed they 


1: but she was @ot 


ted until her husband 


took | 


and told the oid 


Dmitri, the 


was full of cunnu 


ther anycrt, and 


d said very little, 


Eephrosine Was 


that thes<« chil 
must be put it 
it) opbieh 
{ She \ re 
nd 1 ‘ 1) 
he desired hel 
e asce ined bey 
! 
yal l at the ¢ 
ra 
aj the old 
chet ot revenge 
know, 
cous 
‘ 
1 


but 


ild | 
cited, 
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to pris 
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witnes 
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A CASTLE 


“] think T told you that she was of a 
wild kind of beauty When she was ex 
cited, it is said that she was like one pos 
essed bv a devil You may think how she 

ved and fought when she was dragged 
to prison. Her gipsy blood was against het 
in the eves ot the people. They were 


obliged to do things quic kly, if they wished 


all to be over betore the young Herr Otho 
returned. It was easily managed. Several 
witnesses swore that the poor thing had 
bewitched them, and the townsfolk went 
mad with fear, and were ready and eagel 
to have her burned. It was never men 
tioned that she claimed to be the wife of 


the and the mother of his sons. 


The family came down to Ildestadt from 
the Schloss tor the trial She was con 
lemned and she was actually burned alive, 


t in the market vonder, just be 


fore the place where the Ikon of St. Ilde 
It that the old lord 
took the torch, and lit the pile that burned 


square 


und stands is said 


er, and that he stood there and watched 
torments As to her two children, they 
were never seen or heard of after that. 
Until 
Until,” burst in Conrad, the Frau 
Grafin made them unwall the old cupboard, 
vou told us this morning, Otho! 
Otho was looking rather white I never 
heard that story before,” he said to the 
| woman It is certainly bad enough 
tor anythin 1 did net know that there 
iny story that would throw light on 
he dead children 
What did her husband sav when he 
back cried Betty, leaning forward, 
Cc Wi h eaverne 
He killed his brother,” replied the old 
n, shakin her head I do not mean 
he murdered him: he was too brave a 
ler lol la He challenged him to 
ht, and gave him a chance for his life: 
Dn itrl Wa cowed by the knowledyve 
the was fiehtir in a bad cause The 
er brother sk the younger, out here in 
little courtyard, one moonlight night 
vas oblived to flee the country, and 
ed unmarried, being slain’ in the 
Years’ War His sister on in 
rited, and since that there ha neve bee n 
Lhe in the dire line, if is said that 
Ephrosine prophesied, while she stood in 
fl mes in the market 
If that i all really true, Johanna, l 
nk the breed of the Vajida-Maro ought 
exterminate cried Otho, flinging the 


TO LET 
stump of his cigar in among the flowering 
geraniums with which he had filled his open 
hearth. 

“They have paid for it long and bitterly, 
dearie,” the old gently. 
“Please God, better times are coming.” 

a really true?” Bassett 
briefly. 

Johanna turned her keen eyes upon him. 
“The trial and ceath of Ephrosine are all 
to be found in the city she. 
‘You will not find there any proof that she 


said woman 


is inquired 


records,” said 


was what she claimed to be—the wife of 
Otho Vajda-Maros: but that she was the 
mother of his children seems to be estab- 
lished by two things—first by the terrible 
vengeance which Otho took upon his 


brother on his return, and, second, by the 


children’s bones found only «a few  vears 
back.” 

Miss Purdon spoke suddenly. She had 
risen when the story. finished, and was 


standing with her back to them all, gazing 


out of the window. She now spoke without 
turning round: “It is true that the old lord 
lit the torch and watched her burn,” said 
she. “I saw all that in a vision. TIT also 
saw them carry out the dead body of 
Dmitri. They carried it towards the river.” 
“Did they? ° cried the old woman, quiv- 
ering with eagerness. She got up from 
the wooden stool upon which she had re- 
luctantly seated herself at her young lord's 
command, and approached Miss Purdon 
with hands outstretched “That is what 
nobody has ever known,” she quavered, 
what they did with the body.” 

Camiola put her round Conrad's 
shoulders. “Do you think,” she whispered, 


leaning towards Otho, “that he ought to 
hear all this: 
“Come on up into my room, old man, and 


see the cupboard,” said Otho at once. “* The 


cupboard where they found the pool little 


bones. It is full of my coats now.” 
Evervbody else clamoured to see also, 
and Otho laughingly said they had_ bette 
come up two and two, as his room was 
monastic In its proportions. 
Camiola and Conrad went up first. The 


little corkscrew stair was very narrow, and 
the room into which it !ed was about twelve 


feet square There was a camp bed, and 
the bare necessaries of a man’s toilet. 
The cupboard had been lined with wood, 
and looked most commonplace and every- 
day The window had an outlook above the 
walls to the Castle of Orenfels—a fact to 
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which Otho drew the 


went down 


\I P irdon and old Johanna were mean 


hile conterring eaverly, the servant being 
inclined to look upon the Irish lady as a 
white witch. Camiola said no word of the 


dream concerning the Black Dragon which 
had She 
sistently to herself, 


visited her. had kept that con 


Johanna said that the whole of  phro- 
sine’s prophecy, uttered in het agony, was 
recorded in the town chronicles. It ex 
plicitly stated that the curse was to endure 
for ten generations, that the Orenfels estate 
should pass into the hands of the foreigner 
and the stranger, that the family blood 
should mix with the blood of aliens. and 


that the Vajda-Maros who should do away 


the curse, and whose children should in 
herit, would be a dragon-slaver, brave and 
fair 

Miss Purdon could not but see how well 
this description might be said to fit Otho 


The old 


woman pointed out that it was 
not likely that he would actually slavoa 
dragon, but that the prophecy no doubt 
referred to the very curious fact that Otho’s 
mother, who knew nothing of the pre 
diction, had given her little son. as his 
second name, that of the patron saint of 
the family—Ildemund, the dragon-slaver. 
Yes, he is Otho Lice mund, Otho the 
dragon-slaver, said the old woman in a 
tone of quiet triumph and satisfaction It 
we do not say too much, if we are quiet 
ind Jet things take their course. who shall 
v what may happet 
These last words were murmured softl 


ind confidentially aft Camtola, who had 


heard the first part of what was said, had 

rned awa 

Phere was little time to reflect upon the 
marvels they had just heard, for rie 
envert now arrived to ann unce the 
coffee-drinking company Wa assembling 
They repaired 1 the reception-room 
accordingly, and und that the door 
between this and the eatin room had been 
set wide, that coffees was erved the 
latter, and that by this meas the extra 
persons present could be accommodated 
with a little crowding 

The von Arnstei the von Glucksbet 
and the von Imberts were duly presented, 
the men in uniform; and a few unmarried 
ubaltern completed the cirele 

There Was much civility and many com 
pliments Camiola Was highly con 


rl’s attention before 


gratulated upon her German, and received 


reat attention; but the univer al opinion 
of the company was that Betty, plump, fair 
and dimpled, was the pretty one, and that 
it Was a pity she Was not also the heiress, 


Camiola’s soulful type Was not approved, 

As the Orenfels wound their way 
once more uphill to their evrie, as Neville 
called it, that 


party 
evening, the subject occupy: 
ing them all was that of Mizpah’s VISIONS, 
Bassett was seriously of opinion that they 
ought to be 
5. P.R 
Camiola 


written down and to the 


sent 
volunteered to 
had heard 
herself 
knew that they were re productions of some- 
thing 


make a written 
the dreams 
long before she 


statement, as she 


from the dreamet 


which had actually happened. 


Conrad was less impressed than his sister 
had feated The happy fact that Otho 
quietly inhabited the chamber where the 
bones had been discovered had somehow 
discounted the importance of the whole 
1} 


hing in his boyish imayination. 


Camiola, as she rode up the slope to 
herself that 
Hip up to the boy 


bed, to be 


her castle, was thinking to 


he would ask I 


after he was in 


ler to 
quite sure that 
he was comtortably asleep 


Kesler was not to be seen, however, when 


they arrived The boy who was groom 
under Ff rwald came and took the mules, 
There was barely time to change before 
the dinner horn sounded: and it was with 


Camiola, coming 
found that a 
plump handmaiden stood beside 
the buffet the 


al perceptible shock that 


Cownstairs on Bassett’ 


arm, 
Forbes at 
instead ot usual picturesque 
fivure, 

the butler handed coffee 


room, she asked if Esler was 


Afterwards, a 
in the drawi 
ill 

I believe he is very well, madam,” 
ve ly 


anything or ought 


not 
rephed the old butler iImpass 


kind out if he need 


to have a doctor commanded the young 
mistress, and Forbes replied * Yes, madam, 
m exactly the “ime voce, 

The next day was extremely hot, and the 


party decided that they were going to loat 
and play 


the 


was lazy, and 


hours drifted by of sunshine 


on wings 
and peace 
Otho’s absence made things a little dull, 
perhaps He was alway the life of the 
party, Neville not being conspicuous for 
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Michael, 


Orawn by 


tched. 
649. 


utstre 


c 
she said.’’—p 


ith hands 


w 


is what n-body has ever known, 


approached Miss Purdon 
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LS] Camiola was certainty moody 

i ted, and Mis Purdon and 
Ba ett looked meanin lv at each other as 
thi sympton develope The lady leit 

» this puzzh situatio that the 
ex irdian sh yuld be on th spot She telt 
slight] uiltv ow she thought of th 
wrath of Mr. and Mrs. Thurloy should the 

olden priz really fall to the young 
office! Yet, atter all, what could they 
di Nothing at all. Camiola was her own 
mistress. 

Irmeard remarked to Miss Purdon that 
iter! 

Isn't 'Miola queer mean, somehow, 
inlike herself: Brooding oF something 
Do vou think it can be that she misses 
Captain von Courland thought vestel 
d that the old people were very sugary, 


| don't think I want "Mi ila to 


ye married yet 


My dear, aid Miss Purdon, I don't 
‘nace either vou or I can stop but if 


I beg of 
Thi curious tancy tor ant 
young in| 


command ot 


freak h 


rddenly in 
to be a bit 


who finds herself 


reat wealth 1s sur 

t first But vel n her present passion 
for Ultima Thule will be a thin of the 
past ind should be very of she 
vere to be entan led in any Clsa reeable 


onsequences 


Irmgard laughed ip 
fe Ww, he emarked meditativel but 
family! fh in Cousin An 

and Cousin Linda tor one earest kin! 
She broke off with ih I dont 
k y if I dat nvything, she said, 
for ce | came up here Miola seem 
mehow different She | shut up I 
can’t describe it, but I used to feel as il 
e were i maze d I knew the way 1m 
Iw in the centre | ho lam wanderin 
hout the outer circl 
| w what vou mé replied Mizpah 
too have noticed it think, L were 
1 would make n effort to find your 
ay back agall 
All that gay Irm ra watched, but 
Camiola was never to be entrapped Atte 
Neville pe e girl to go tor a 
him up Alp and into the 


CHAPTER XX 


THE MIDNIGHT FRRAND 


much hotter 
Oren- 


air stirred,and 


hot 
found it at 


HAT 
than the 
tels Not a breath of 
the waxin moon passed slowly 
cloudless 
Camiola 
could 


Surely it 


night was very 


across a 


heaven 


was in a. difficult mood. She 


tand her-elf, 


wna 


not 


could not be true that she was 


pining tor the ocicty of young 


actuality 


von Courland 


Phat sounded preposterous, she whose 
nivht’s rest had never vet been broken ot 
account of any son of Adam. 


Yet at wel not that, what could it “he 
which possesst i her with so strange a rest 


lessness 


Her 


t might be the heat 


room, ftacin upon the south terrace, had 
been very hot all dav, since uch luxuries 
as sun-blinds were unknown 1n her ancient 
dwelling-place 

Her thoughts turned naturally to Otho, 


lous Gas 


for what had happened the prev 


at the watch-towel had convi ced het 
that the Vaida Maro hope 1 and toresaw 
a match She must have been dull in 
deed had she not divined it fhe circum 
tance Dilived her to th | It was neces 
i to make | her mind, because she 
did not me marry an immpecuniou 
noble in a regiment ot Honved Hussars 
then their pleasant intimacy mu t cease al 
ones It eemed to her a great pity It 
England these thing are lett to chane 
and often enough this turns out badly. But 


vw thought it immensely preferable to the 


fore) that there can be no easy u 
tercourse betwee ung people unless 4 
marriage is contemplated 

ped nbeal bly hot hi 
ove the | heat wonder» 
f that wa n had attected in Ksk 
Ile | d not appeared { oil that day, b 
baorbe had told het that he w all rm ht 
and that he begeed the braulk in would not 
disquiet herself on hi account 

She felt much nelined t rine put 
clothe mad tip b \\ of the sect 
tail dow 1 thre had 
pru up, with imtention to ¢ wry out this 
design, when h remembere | that the 

rden kept locked 

Wit intme he flun 

lk i t on, ane 
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@ 
“He fled on down 
the hill.’”’ 
to the window. Right across the 
tood one of the large, heavy sofas 
h are to b found all over the country 
I room in any old-fashioned house. 
she had been lying upon it that. after- 
q » Teading Now she fancied that it 
vould be cooler here, with all the case- 
! wide, than in her bed. 
She fetched a coverlet and her pillows 
ind | lown 
H hts, however, continued so 
ve th t she was still wide awake when, 
halt 


in hour later, she heard a sound 
n the garden, a step, crunching 


vel 
In a moment she had started erect, and 
“te Was in time to see Esler come round 
the corner of the building and emerge into 
moonlight, which now flooded the 
terrace. He was bareheaded, and wore only 
and knee breeches, with the thick 
Stockir and square-t ed shoes of the 
rp He came along so swiftly that 
ét first she thought he must be pursued. 


Running lightly and fast, with even pace, 
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he reached the flight of steps leading down 
to the bowling-green, cleared them at a 
bound, and fled on down the hill, dis- 


appearing from view very soon owing to 
the steepness of the slope down which he 
was rushing. She could perceive only that 
he was not following the curved path, but 
leaping through flower-beds and _ over 
boulders, going, as directly as he could, 
straight down to the end of the garden. 

This seemed to her very surprising. Esler, 
who had been unwell—too unwell to do any 
work—for two days, was running out of 
the house as though his life depended upon 
it. Where was he going and what was he 
about? She wondered whether he had had 
a touch of the sun and was slightly de 
ranged. It was so impossible to guess any 
reason for his headlong flight. 

What Neville had said of his running, 
on the day that Conrad was lost, came back 
to her. “He runs like an English public- 
school man.” And, as a matter of fact, he 
ran like a conscript from the Austrian 
Navy! 


a 
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THE 
She flung herself back upon her pillows 
in complete bewilderment, but with an in- 
tention to watch and see if he would return, 
She settled herself cosily, her face turned 
to the window, feeling extraordinarily wide 
awake, But in a Nature 
asserted her authority, the lids drooped over 
those wondering eyes, and Camiola slept 
the sleep of healthy girlhood. 
start that she awoke, to 
early dawn. The light 
outside was hardly brighter than the moon 
had made it, but of a different quality. The 
air was full of the twittering of countless 
had awakened by the 
fact that a pretty chaffinch had 
alighted upon her and was 
uttering his long-drawn whistle like a call 


very few minutes 


It was with a 


the consciousness of 


bec n 
little 
window-sill, 


birds, and she 


to rise, 
As she stretched out her arms, he fluttered 
but not far, upon the 
rose, where he 


away, very only 
himself 
felt 


vinced his wife must have hatched a second 


banksia balanced 


and sang so jubilantly that con 


she 


brood that very morni: 


Sitting up, she rubbed her sleepy eyes 


and admired the faint opal of the misty 
sky. It was like looking at a fire through 
a mother-o’-pearl shell nfinitely beautiful. 


A sofa is apt to cramp one after sleeping 
and took 


several hours, » she arose a turn 


about the room. She \ vexed with her- 
elf for falling so sow sleep, and so 
missing Esler’s return from his run, and 
Was wishing she had kept awake, when 
a sound struck on her car so unexpected 
that she stood motionless a moment, then 


She had heard somebody 


stooping, to the open casement 
peaking in the 
dim garden below. 


Kneeling 


sheltered by a muslin « 


her 9 
tain, she could 
It was quite light 
the figure 


upon the floor of room 
see without being seen. 
enough for her to distinguish 
men coming slowly up the 
reat haste 


garden 
though they had made 


and were fatigued. 


The -ound of their ( efully ubdued 
voices came to her, but no words. Eslet 
he could easily distinguish, for his shirt 


and he wore 


was white or light in colour 

no hat. The other was in black, with a 
ft felt hat dragved rather forward over 

his face. As they approached nearer she 
iw that Esler carried a bag Soon after 
he perceived that the tranver had a lony 

dark beard It was nobody she knew ol 

that she felt sure. The y were now ascend 


QUIVER 


ing the steps from the bowling-green. They 
had fallen silent as they neared the sleep- 
ing house; but as they gained the terrace 
the dark man paused to take off his hat 
and mop his forehead, and Esler spoke. 
His voice was low, but as Camiola was 
head his 
stillness of the 


above his 
in the 


immediately 
her 


almost 
words reached 
night. 

‘I could not bring you the short way,” 
if apologising. “The Herr- 
schaften occupy the room at the top of the 


he said, as 
stair.” 

prehension, 


said the other, nodding in com- 
“This way,” softly added Esler, and they 
both moved, stepping upon the grass edging 
to the corner of the wall, and disappeared, 

Camiola crept to her bed and lay down 
in a flutter of curiosity. 

She felt « that Esler 
down all the way to Ildestadt 
fetched thenze! She began to 
consider sy the mule road it took 
and a half to go down to 
wo and a quarter for a man 


had been 
and had 


OnVING ed 


somebody 
times. 
about an hour 
Ildestadt, and t 


who was a good walker to return. She 
guessed that it must have been midnight, 
or possibly later, when she saw Esler run. 


It was now ten minutes past three. He 
must have been down by that other shorter 
road, by which the townsfolk had brought 


upplies to the castle in the days of the 


famous siege, 

Who could the mysterious stranger be? 
He, the invalid, who had been unable to 
pertorm his dutis for two days past, he 
had dashed away in the night and brought 
back a bearded ruffian with a bag—some- 
bod is like burglar as any description 


could paint. 
What ought she to do? Ought she 
ul Arnold and tell him 


trange man broug 


go and awaken Uncl 


into the hous« 

As she considered the 
he knew that she did not se: 
that 


into the « 


affair in her mind, 
iously imagine 
Esler would bring charactet 
astle. Moreover, if burglary were 
choose 


contempl ted, then they would not 

moon! nivht—a nicht in which it 
had never been dark for a single hour, 
ince dawn and moonset had almost corre 
ponded, Also, they would have begun 
their operations earlier in the n ht. The 
burglar idea w nonsense, she felt con- 
vinced But who and what was the 
mysterious stranger? 
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A CASTLE 


She lay considering this lazily, since she 
had decided that, come what might, she 
not to awaken the household. 
She had reached only one conclusion— 
namely, that she would ask Fsler himself 
straight out who it was—when sleep once 
more overtook her, and she next became 
conscious when Marston stood pouring tea 
beside her bed with so calm and contented 
an expression that she felt sure no armed 
rufian had made his wild entry into the 
peaceful life of the staff, 

It seemed that Bassett and Neville were 
both keen about going fishing that day. 
The pool which von Courland had showed 
them was so well shaded that it could be 
fished even in fine weather; and they 
thought it would be delightful to go thither 
it any kind persons would bring them their 


was going 


lunch. 

This the ladies promised to do. They 
thought it almost certain that Otho would 
walk up from Ildestadt that day to inquire 
how they were after their day at the watch- 
tower. Conrad would have to be posted 
on the main road to tell him where they 
might be found, and prevent his going all 
the to the castle for nothing. 
Conrad objected He wanted to fish. 
Erwald was required to bring the ladies 
and the lunch, so Bassett said he supposed 
they had better tell Esler to come along 


way up 


and do sentry, 

Forbes, when asked to take a message, 
looked doubtful, and said he did not think 
that Esler could be spared. Upon Bassett 
expressing surprise, Camiola explained that 
the young man was really not her own 
but the old Graf’s servant, and had quite 


e 


as much work as he could manage in the 
garden. She added that she would speak 
to. Frau Esler about it. 


She thought, as the woman came to her 
mm the servants’ hall, where she usually 
Save her orders, that it micht well be she 


She 
under her eyes, and all 


and not her nephew who had been ill. 


had black marks 


te aspect of one who has not slept for 
ome nights The fanciful idea that her 
nephew might have been doing the cook- 
ng for her durine the past two days floated 
rough Camiola’s mind. Px trhaps that was 
a cook whom he had smuggled uphill last 
hight! 

How is your nevhew, Frau Esler?” she 
asked. The woman looked surprised, and 


answered that he was well 


I thou rht 


wes said that he had been 


TO LET 


unwell. He did not wait upon us last night 
or the night before.” 

Frau Esler answered very respectfully, 
with lowered eyes. “I did not know the 
Waiting at table was part of his duties. I 
thought he only undertook it until Mr. 


Forbes should have trained one of the 
maids.” 
“Oh, yes,” hastily cried Camiola. “I do 


not mean to complain at all. I was most 
grateful to him, and I know it is not part 
of his duties. I only asked because 1 do 
not want to scem unkind, and because the 
gentlemen wanted to know if he could go 
out with them this morning.” 

Frau Esler looked doubtful. “I think 
not,” said she. “He has had to do things 
for me during the past two days which have 
kept him busy. He has much that needs 
doing in the garden.” 


“I will tell them so,” said Camiola 
quictly. “You yourself do not look well, 
Frau Esler. I hope you are not finding 


the work too much for you.” In spite of 
her feeling that Frau Esler had snubbed 
her, she spoke very kindly. 

“If the Fraulein is satisfied, I am also,” 
was the cold and formal answer. 

The young mistress again felt wounded, 
thrown back upon herself, in the Way in 
which the Eslers always made her feel 
it. She was quite unused to such an ex- 
perience. Even the grumpy, taciturn 
Erwald had thawed perceptibly under her 
gentle kindness. Only the Eslers remained 
aloof, wrapped in their proud reserve. 

Well, it could not be helped. She did all 
she could, and if they would not meet her 
they must remain apart. 

‘L am well satisfied with all you do,” 
she replied, swallowing down her mortifica- 
tion, “but I want you to promise me that 
you will ask for more help if you require 
it. I mention this because the Grifin von 
Orenfels, when we went to lunch with her, 
presented me to the gentlefolk of the neigh- 
bourhood, and I should like to give a party.” 

“Certainly, gnidigste. On what day? ” 

| not decided. I wished to 
vou about it first. If I give a party here, 
it is certain that nobody can return home 
I shall want many 


have see 


until the following day. 
rooms prepared.” 
Frau Fsler flushed and looked alarmed. 


Friulein? There are 


“But what rooms, 
only the one occupied by the Herr Captain 
when he comes and the two small ones 


’ 


near your own,’ 
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A CASTLE TO LET 


frau Esler said no more, but she flashed 


With 


ok almost of hatred at Camiola. 
al 


a murmured assent, she curtsied and went 
out of the room, leaving the girl in a state 
of the greatest indecision, 
Why was Frau Esler so annoyed? Could 
it be that these apparently trusty servants 
re ing in secret something which they 
1 not wish should come to the ears of 
eir employers It really looked like it. 
From the first it had been the same—trom 
the moment when Frau Esler knew the 
stle 1 let ht on until now. Every 
rward step taken by the new mistress met 
with rebuff h opposition, 
She turned by. sore and uncomfortable, 
r tI nt too, and remembered sud- 
enly that Bassett and Nev were waiting 
know if she could secure young Isler 
to n nt ra 
She to tell them that this could not 
I don’t quite know what is 
latter, id she, “but something has 
set Frau Esler I think she is ill and 
t id that the young man 15 
> her with her work instead of doing 
| But 1 i need not bother about 
Captain von Courland. Nobody ever comes 
t except ourselves. Write a 


te to him and lay it in the middle of the 


He simply cannot help 


t tl { 
t 
rvon eed that this was a good 
te 1 accordingly written, 
two gentlh mimediately afterwards 
{ t r fishir 
( | ‘ to Forbes to prepare 
nd to } ld to carry it, and went 
Jette in her own room 
re { out herself. 
Seat t | jue table in the oriel, 
m the lovely prospect 
t, the me of the garden in her 
t , the e have of settled summer 
the bau land beneath her, 
t lic idle while her thoughts 
Sometl eted her. She was rest- 
i What were the k lers 
In mind was erystallising the 
tion Courland all about 
| ttit m the very first needed 
S| that now. 
\ 1 itsel over the ques 
t tap came at her door, “Come 
It opened slowly, and Esler stood, hesi 
tating, upor e threshold. 
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“Come in 


Camiola flung down her pen. 
and close the door,” said she swiftly; 
want to speak to you.” 

Like one entering a holy place which his 
presence desecrates, he obeyed her. She had 
never before seen him thus shy. He stared 
at the floor, twisting a key in his hands. 

His nervousness made her nervous withoct 
knowing why. “Did you come to say some- 
thing to me?” she asked. 


“Yes,” he answered, very low. He re 
mained in the middle of the floor about 
ten paces from her. 

“Well, come and tell me,” she en 


couraged him. “1 can’t shout to you right 
across the room.” 

He advanced, but not quite near. The 
strong light of day poured upon his face, 
and it looked drawn and weary, but it wore 

something softer 
It was hard to say 


also another 
than she had yet seen. 
wherein lay the difference, but she felt that 
he had altered subtly since she last saw 
that he had become a more emotional 
She was conscious of disliking the 


expression 


him 
creature. 
change. 
She made a 
there in her white gown, the sun upon her 
dark hair, gilding it with light. The mellow 
tints of the old room, the fine lines of the 
casement window, the glory of the summer 
day without all combined to make such an 
effect as one rarely sees even in long life- 
time —a harmony ot youth and happiness. 
wanted to say | 
“my aunt told you [ had not time to do 
something that you wished. I will find time. 
Will you tell me what it ts that you want?” 
"hh of any importance at 
all,” she replied carelessly. “I have made 
and you not 
sorry. aunt 


chat ming pi ture, seated 


am sorry,” he began; 


was nothing 


other need 


trouble 


arrangeme nis, 
about it. I 
seemed to think that I 
justifiable demands upon your time Wag 

“No, he burst 
never meant that.’ 

“TI can imagine how tired you must be, 
night,” she went 


am ur 


was making un 


no,” in quickly, “She 


not having been to bed all 
on calmly. 

His head came up with a jerk, and his 
blue eyes met hers. 

“Not having been to bed last my ht ; 


“T saw you run down the garde n,” she 
replied quietly, keeping her gaze fixed on 
him, “and I also saw you return with a 


friend. I very nearly roused the house, to 


say I had seen a burglar.” 
He met her eyes quite steadily. “I went 
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THE QUIVER 


to fetch the doctor, Friiulein,” he said 
simply. 
= pave a little start. 


Was so simple, yet to her 


The explanation 
unexpected. 

‘I am very, very sorry that I disturbed 
your rest,” he went on. “It was the Herr 
Doktor StahIlschmidt who was with me.” 

‘Your aunt?” broke in Camiola. 

He shook his head. “It is not my aunt. 
Tt is 
very kind. 


a poor woman to whom she has been 
She has been ill during the past 
three days. This morning, thanks to the 
Herr Doktor, she is better.” 

Camiola leaned back, with a look of re- 
lief. “Well!” said she, “but why could 
not your aunt tell me that? I am not a 
monster; I 
Isn’t there somethin 


have some human sympathy. 
Ll could do to help 
You know I want to.” 

* That is why,” he answered low, “that is 
why we will not trouble the Friulein. She 
is so heavenly good. There is no need to 


trouble you, indeed. Since you pay us such 


rood Wages, we are able to do all. But 
|- ” He hesitated, and grew red. 
Well, what is it he asked gently. 
mething; but it is diffi 


would ask 
cult.” 

“Teli me, Esler.” 

‘My aunt does not wish it known,” he 
Herr Graf does not 
and the Herr (¢ aptain does not know, 
It is not cer- 
I wish to 
implore you, Friiulein, of your great kind 
ness, not to say to anyone what [ have now 


murmured low. “The 
know, 
that she has this pensioner. 
tain that it would be pe rmitted. 


told vou.” He strugyvled with himself, and 
idded shamefacedly ‘It is most unwill- 
ingly that I bring myself to ask.” 


audibly, “but that makes it all the harder 
to have to ask.” 

There was a silence. She felt as if a dear 
brother of hers were in trouble, and as if 
it would be natural to take his hand, press 
it, and beg him tocheer up. She wanted to 
throw her arm across his bent shoulders, and 
assure him of her sympathy. 

All that she trust herself to say 
wis “You don’t know how glad I am 
that you told me. I knew Frau Esler was 
in trouble, and I did not like to show im- 


could 


pertinent curiosity, I promise you I will 
not say a word, but you will tell me if you 
Want anvthing, 


won't you? T want to help, 


Can’t you see, I always want to help! ” 

He turned upon her suddenly, with so 
hanged a look that she almost winced. His 
at his 


there was water 


hands were clenched, straight down 
ides, his face was flushed, 
standing in his blue eves. 

‘And it is I that ought to help you!” he 
burst out, “and who can do nothing. I’m 
a servant, and I mustn’t even say * Thank 
you’ as I want to say it.” 

Her bewildered face warned him, His 
look changed, his head drooped “T beg 
your pardon, gniidigste,” he said, moving 
away as soon a he had spoken. 

She was too amazed to reply in any way; 
but, as he reached the door, he turned, with 
to say that, if the 
sion, I will show 


“My aunt told me 
Herr Captain gives perm) 
you through the irrets this afternoon. 
The re are only two rooms that are low ked.” 

He waited for no re ponse, but went im- 
mediately out. 

Camiola sat as he hac 


] left he - and won- 
world had turned upside 


Camiola flushed warmly. ‘Esler,” she dered whether the 
cried impulsively, “do you really think you down. 
could make such a re rest to me in vain?” Yet nothing had happened, except that a 
He almost turned } back upon her. “I foreign rustic had made her an unusual kind 
know I could not,” he said, almost in of apology. 
[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY 
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THE WOMAN SUBSTITUTE 


Now and Hereafter 


By ENID NOEL HEBDEN 


“ For man must fight and woman must work, 
For there’s much to be done, and no one must shirk, 


Though anxious hearts be yearning.’ 
The Three Fishers (transposed). 


HE question of women substitution 
for men is a much vexed and harassed 
one, on the pros and cons of opinion 

whereof there has been “ great argument 
about it and about.’’ But on the whole, 
I think the palm has been given to women 
for their “infinite resource and sagacity ”’ 
in this connection, especially when it is 
taken into consideration that the vast 
majority of war workers have come utterly 
raw and untrained to their tasks. And 
therein I speak feelingly as a solitary unit 
of that great band myself. 


Varieties of War Workers 

Women war workers are of numerous 
varieties. There are those who, thrown out 
of their normal occupations by the great 
World Revulsion, have seized the first 
chance of a means of sustenance, to return, 
itis to be hoped, to their old walk of life 
hereafter. 

Others there are who were just launched 
or about to embark on the sea of their life 
work, who, meeting the teeth of the storm 
at the very harbour-bar, have been obliged 
to put back into port to tide over till fair 
Weather ; glad to accept meanwhile the first 
land job that offered. 

Then there are those, dependent on others 
before the war, whose affairs have been so 
adversely affected the reby as to necessitate 
their going forth to seck their own living 
With some measure of present success in 
face of the rapidly decreasing supply of 
male labour. 

On the other side there are the independ 
ents, the voluntary workers, indispensable 
when sincere, but when half-hearted not 
always an unmixed blessing—as harassed 
Canteen Commandants and Flag-day organ 
ers can testify when these at the last mo 
Ment fail to fulfil their promise of support 


Another class of war workers are they 
who, situated in affluent, or at least com- 
fortable circumstances, with the idea of 
“ doing their bit ’’ have obtained positions 
in banks, or Government jobs. Some of 
these drive up to the place in the mornings 
in their motors and furs ; lunch at expensive 
restaurants, and are called for again by their 
motors in the evenings. It is to be feared 
that this class is not always appreciated by 
their fellow workers, who would prefer that 
they confine themselves to voluntary work, 
of which “ the harvest is plentiful but the 
labourers are few.” 

Yet, despite all these objections, all 
obstacles, all lack of training and discipline— 
or, perhaps, because of these things—even 
the most bigoted misogynist must admit 
that women as a sex have acquitted them- 
selves past expectation in this great crisis. 
Certain it is that, but for their ready patriot- 
ism, not all the noblest self-sacrifice of 
Britain’s manhood could have’ brought 
matters to their present pitch of ethciency 
and readiness in this great world struggle. 


As Compared with Men 

As regards the merits of women as com- 
pared with the men whose places they have 
temporarily usurped, there are several points 
worthy of note to be taken into considera- 
tion, im the matter of efficiency, con- 
scientiousness, and endurance, 

In the first place, as before mentioned, the 
vast majority came to their new tasks 
utterly raw and untrained ; while the men 
for whom they were substituted had had 
years of training and experience behind 
them. It was not to be expected, therefore, 
that they could take to their new duties 
by instinet, and (in office routine, for in- 
stance) grasp all the multitudinous terms 
and technicalities without mistakes. It is 
not the fault of the majority if a certain per- 
centage are fools, considering that—in 
temporary Government posts, at any rate— 
they were not required to pass any test of 
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ployment Personally, I do not see why It must, however, be admitted that - 
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must be filled by someone 
and young men a chance of trying for more 


giving the boys 
rapid promotion, 


Better than Men 

fields T steadfastly 
not only men’s equals but 
both 
juantity of their work; and sheer hard 
anual labour at that. Not for nothing 
have I had some four and a half months’ 
land O.HLM.LS., hay 


pressing for transport to our troops at the 


In certain maintain 
that women art 


their superiors, in the quality and 


xperience on the 
front—one of the dirtiest, but withal one 
f the healthie of outdoor occupations 
Never before had I that 

has our horses eat and our men sleep 


conceived hay, 


was such an unqualifiedly and permeat 
ngly filthy substance We—there 
or ten ot u used to return to our 


were 


both looking and 


Our work in 
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had been in co-operation with them. For 
after a few weeks two of us pitching together 
could truck-load 
straight off without 
Weather permitting, and accord- 
ing to the amount supplied us by the some- 


finish a whole between 


two and three tons 


resting, 


what erratic railway delivery, we could turn 
out from fifteen to twenty-five tons a day 

a quantity incredible to me until I had put 
it to the test. A notable feat, I think. 
It was a matter of conscientious endurance 


and thoroughness, 

In this latter connection I think it will be 
conceded, on reflection, that women as a 
sex are infinitely more conscientious than 
That they will not quit a job half- 
finished for a rag or gossip, smoke or drink, 


men. 


as many men will do when the victims of 
but, be it never so dull, will sooner 
to the bitter end and take their 
Neither are 


ennui ; 
finish it 
relaxation after they apt, as 


are the “ stern, just, reasonable, and logical " 


hauling sex, to down tools and 
in go on strike for a petty 
ks of ha } grievance in the hour of 
ne into the the Nation's need; but 
g the ti from their habit of en 
truck cu durance will rather bear 
or wire many discomfort or 
i lroy minor injustice in silence 
to the than make unnecessary 
ma fuss 
into 1 Therein, T think, lies 
ind the larger, more essen 
labelli tial, clemental  patriot- 
bale ism of English women, 
emer It is, perhaps, the in 
the « born mother -instinet 
yt beating heart to heart 
arivil with the Mother Coun 
try Theirs is a wider 
t] sex-fraternity in time of 
! trouble than men’s, an 
weighed easier overstepping of 
CILNt a ( the boundaries of class 
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Suffrage. ‘‘ The old order changeth giving 
place to new,” and assuredly never again can 
the old-pre-war prejudice obtain against 
Never 


more, to quote from the pres ribed language, 


women’s part in the affairs of men. 


can she be regarded as a“ hausfrau "’ pure 
and simple. She has proved her mettle, and 
earned a title to a co-partnership with man, 
and therewith to at least a share in some of 
his rights and privileges. 

Here arises a question which before long 
will require serious consideration. What 
provision are the Government, or, indeed, 
employers in general, going to make after 
the war for these women who, from motives 
of pure patriotism, no less than from neces- 
sity, have kept men’s places warm for them, 
when these (or such of them as, please God, 
are spared) return to resume their former 
duties ? Many, doubtless, have no real 
need to work for their living, and it would 
be vastly unfair for these to do otherwise 
than return to their homes, and take up 
again the normal duties of their sex, 


An After-the-War Plea 

It is not for these I speak, but for the 
vast multitude of those dependent on them 
selves: war-widows, and those for whom 
the terrible toll of men must inevitably 
render marriage an impossibility. It will 
go hard with many of them in that day, 
while as yet there is no opening | fo 
them in their old occupations, What is 
being done—what will be done to ensure that 
they shall not be thrown into unemploy- 
ment when that time comes : 

There are many Ways in which this 
problem might be at least partially solved 
Doubtless a great number of men re 
turning from active service will find the 
old sedentary lite of the ottice stool irk 
them. Why should not the State make 
provision for training these men ino more 
congenial occupations, giving scope for 
these newly-aroused energie and leave the 
women, where feasible in the clerical 
positions which are more uitable to 
them ? 

And for those women who have been 
employed on munition work, and have 
acquired a taste for things mechanical ; 
why should not these be employed in en 
gineering works on the smaller repetition 
jobs, while the men are trained to the more 
killed tasks Work on the land appeal 


to many, but here the smallness of the pay 
is an all too frequent handicap, save in the 
case of more specialised branches, such as 
market-gardening or horticulture. If these 
conditions could but be improved there 
would probably be a considerably increased 
outlet in this direction, 

Then, again, the home-maker is likely to 
have her work cut out hereafter: for the 
servant-problem, always nerve-racking 
trial even in the piping times ot peace, will 
probably be a hundred-fold intensified in 
the future. For those girls who were pre- 
viously domestic servants, and have in 
these times been enjoying the comparative 
freedom and high pay of various branches 
of war work, are but in rare cases likely to 
return voluntarily to what they ungrate- 
fully regard as drudgery. 


Domestic Work Chances 

Hitherto, the conditions offered to lady- 
helps, even as revealed by advertisements, 
have frequently been a crying scandal and 
disgrace to the advertisers, it being usually 
expected that the applicant shall be a 
veritable Cinderella, who shall do the whole 
work and cooking for the house, together 
f the 


all for a miserable pittance 


with all the mending, and the care 
children, if any 


such as no mistress would have the face to 


offer a servant, and without even a ser- 
vant’s privileges let but the conditions 
appertaining to this class of employment be 
improved, and doubtless many women 0! 


ventle birth in whom the home-making 
instinct is strong, vet who lack the means 
to indulge it, will be only too glad to avail 


themselves of such an opening 


[hese are a few suggestions barely touche 
on, which will nevertheless no doubt en 
gender a thousand and one more. 

The present crying ne ed is fora practical 


not 
f on n 


executive Committee to form a 


nt 


but to organise and put int 


only to discuss 
motion schemes for meeting this need whe! 
the time come It is imperative that steps 
should be taken without delay, that the 
end of the war coming suddenly shall not 
find these women once more thrown out 0! 
employment with no provision made 1or 
them. 

Let it be for once that Britain, contrary 
to slothful precedent, shall be prepared lor 
omething : prepare 1 for Peace even il she 


was not prepared for War 
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The Story of a Runaway Bride 


By EVA BRETHERTON 


HE house was very still when Juliet 
Carlyon crept out of it in the dawn, 


Ghostly and grey, too, and the 


stairs creaked strangely, while bolts and 


ks that usually moved with ease had 
tome unmanageably stitf and nowy. 

That had been a breathless moment when 
> Stole past Colonel and Mrs. Carlyon’s 
mM, With its door ajar as usual! 


The door of the little room farther along 


1€ corridor had been open wider still, and 
rom the bed a mass of white satin had 
“immered at her through the dusk. Het 


“iding dress, Poor dress! A pity that 
ich a lovely thine Was never gome to be 
m! 


How fovlish th. great new trunk on the 


landing looked, with the initials ‘tJ. $.” 
onits side! “ J. when there was never 
going to be any such person as Juliet Sey- 
mour! The little old bag in her hand with 

J. ¢.” on it knew what it was about 
much better ! 

It was cold outside in the raw morning 
air. The house that she was leaving looked 
so blind and strange and sad, with its closed 
eyes. lump rose in her throat. Should 
she stay alter all ? 

But if she did she must marry Mark 
Seymour at half-past ten. And to marry 
Mark Seymour had suddenly become an 
impossibility. 

She turned her back on the house, grasped 
her umbrella tirmly in one hand and the 
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ittle bag in the other and walked away 
do e straight gre road. 
t 1s six miles to Market Houghton, 


because it was not 
ne as her own station, she 


to take the train for | 


on the 
had decided 
For the first 


naon 


mile or two she walked briskly. Then the 
in came up and a wind came with it, 
blowing shrewdly 1 her face; the bag 


the road hard to her feet 
were covered the 
slow one, and she 
were just opening as she came 
last spurt 
1 up to the station. Ihe smoke ot 

I its roof, 
the last 


Valnh, 


making a 


and 
yards 


the approach But in 


frain’s just gone ! 
I | | inted into the box king 
Lit , wa not for 
thi 


» ith 
parting when sl 
t Archie, to 


» l t Wil 

a Phis « ible to face the 
| t { th he left her bag 
e he t Inu Head Hotel 

er of whose cofttes 
! rdcred t 1 bread and butter, 
red to the best of her two 
It rly « ind she was preparing 
fresh start, when a porter Irom 

n came i telegram in his hand. 
Station-master thought you might be 

Cat mi he ud. 

hesi a ial trembling « 

if ked her? Better 

S e envelope and 

i it rom Archi 
= meet 12.30. Wall 

\ ith xation Juliet isked 
e-table, and, groping through it 


the fugitive leant 
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made out that the 4.40 left Market Houghto 
at two o'clock rhree and a } 
longer to wait For a moment she really 
felt with Archie. Why “ i 
ble ’ Surely she was of more importan 

than his stupid pictures! He hardly ever 


n 
} 


hours 


angry 


impossi- 


sold one, either ! 
Then a recollection of the engaging charm 
ot Archie’s 


lorgave 


countenance Came 
After all, the 
Intimating to a waiter that sh 
would lunch at the hotel, she resigned her 
self to the vitable. 

But, oh, to put 
tween hersell 

What were they doing 
yondered They would 
letter on the | saving she “ ce 


po 


to her. She 


him. time woul 


Soon pa 


more than six 
thi 


ahha 


home he had left! 
have 


ibly marry 


vere not to look for her, because t 
wouldn't find her; and not to wor 

ca h \ ld be q ut I 
would writ and would the 
forgive her ? Yes, the ld ha 


The train was rather crowded. Nervous 


conscious that it had come trom a net hb 
hood non too far from her own, J iliet 
hurried for the first apparently empty first- 
cla carrl that oftere 

She only di vered on step] rin tl 
it not empt alter \ is 
in light tweed at in tl far Corie a 
magazine in his hand, a tit-case on 
rack above his ] 1 Ife \ frank-l 
and picasant looki witl ething 
the clean ul cut about | 

Julict, relieved to find him a ¢ p! 
tra Cl nd ill al} ( ive ol > 
observers on the plattorm, ¢1 1 tl 
rl nd sat n in the corner OP} t 
hi 

\ palpitat moment ¢ 
the train remained in the station, i 
slowly began to move With a igh of reliel 


back in her corner ane 


untied 

face 
Julie 

pretties 


may 


: 
that be 
old het 
: her a } 
yindow 
grew 
: walk Juli 
knew though 
rh nd the 
into 1 vers 
3 hurri Sudd 
3 aU 
that! 
And what would Archi lo Archie Vin And what a state of contusi evervthing x 4 
t who wv much more lovable than must be in! What sendir f telegrams 
Mark What countermanding na rings 
| met weeping Poor 1 other ! 
: m she had written last night asking And Mark What was Mark doing Da 
| to meet her on her arrival in London At this point Julhet r hurried ed 
; What wd he do when he found she had sought distraction in the pages of an iis . 
not con r trated paper. <fo t th 
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untied the thick veil that had covered her a word—he couldn't speak. We were both 
face, At last! of us staggered for a moment or two ; then 
Juliet Carlyon was admittedly one of the he said he must go over to their place- 

prettiest girls in the county. This may or it’s only a few miles away—and find out 
may not have been responsible for the fact — the truth of things. But at that moment 
that before the journey was ten minutes aman ona bicycle followed up the wire 
id her travelling companion had offered with a note from the mother. Mark didn't 


f her a paper and a magazine, arranged the show it to me, but I gathered that she her- 


vindow to her liking, and drawn the cur- self was pretty well upset. She asked him 
}across a pane through which the sun not to come over for a day or two, till she'd 
is annoying her. had time to square things a bit; said she 
, liet was glad of any distraction for her was very sorry for him, ashamed of her 
ghts. She responded to his advances, daughter, and so on, 
I they were soon conversing amicably on “Then she went on to say that she 
vers subject feared the girl had never really cared for 
Suddenly a bolt fell from the blue. him; wanted someone else ; only consented 
I've been staving at Broadfield,” said to the engagement t please her parents, 
D'vyou know the place at all?” and at the last moment was seized with 
Broadfield |! Mark’s home! Not a soul in panic and bolted. Gone to the other chap, 
lfield but knew all about the Sey L expect, though Mark didn’t say so. 
s! “The poor old fellow simply didn’t know 
Na he said faintly. ‘“ f don’t how to take it. He dropped into a seat at 
i last, covered his face with his hands, and 
Charming little place [I dare sav. well, I left him. One doesn’t want to 
I w ne to like it no end. watch a man in his hour of weakness.” 
ilt for now Such a mise “Was—was he so very fond of her, 
rotten bu as I've just seen then?” Juliet stammered. 
lL spoil any 4 ” Bond of her 2?) He worshipped the ground 
Really ! luliet’s voice was hardly — the little fool trod on. And all the while 
r control vet she wasn't fit to tie Ais shoe-laces.” 
Damnable! Excuse me, but nothing Che speaker had worked himself up to 
lescribes it. Simply damnable. Tecame — fury, and his blue eyes blazed. So angry 
town vesterday to act as best man was he that he did not see equally fierce 
© wedding of my greatest friend, the — indignation in Juliet’s own, 
rest, straightest old chap in the world, “ How do vou know that?” she cried. 
vedding is to be at 10.30 this morn “You don’t know her, too—do you ? 
11 found him in the seventh heaven “No. Don't want to either, after this, It 
oF Girl. the loveliest and best, nothing is enough to show how much she’s worth. 
ul for her, ete. ete., all the usual sort To let herself get engaged to him, let him 
thing; and | uld see that he really was think she cared—let it go on to the very 
inderingly happy. day of the wedding, and then throw him 
j Then, at eight o'clock this morning over; break his heart and make a fool of 
i fixed for 10.30, mind you), at him before the whele country as well! A 
Yclock come a distracted wire wicked thing! No woman worth a rap 
the virl’s mother that there will be would have done it.” 
dding. Girl had bolted !”’ Juliet’s face had gone very white, but 
Oh! li was the very utmost that the drawn blind mercifully shielded her. 
Juliet could brit ‘ her dry lips to utter, “ After a bit,’ her companion resumed, 
Bolted | Mark—my friend’s name went back and found him calmer. But 
Mark—and | were in the garden, taking his face was the face of a man ten years 
ist turn together, when the wire wa older. I tried to cheer him up a bit. 
L to him nd if ever [ saw a man Pointed out what a—what a little ovts dea 


bowled over, fe was. He went as she must be; what a lucky escape he'd 


Mite as this paper, and I thought he'd really had, and so on 
Have fainted, “Te listened for a few minutes, Then 


“He iyst gave the thing to me without — all of a sudden he turned on me and said, 
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‘Damn it, Jack, leave off! If you say 
another word against that poor little girl 
I swear I'll never speak to you again, friends 
as we've been.’ And he meant it too. 
rhere’s loyalty for you |! 

Of course I was a bit hurt. But after 
a while he apologised. ‘ Fact is, Jack,’ he 
said, ‘I don’t quite know what I’m doing. 
It’s completely knocked me over. God 
knows I would have given my life for her 
—and all she has to give me is the go- 
by! But it isn’t her fault, poor child. I 
ought to have seen how it was before. The 
fellow she really cares for—an impecunious 
artist, or something of the kind—has very 
little in the way of money or position to 
offer her. Then I come along; decent in- 
come, and what her parents consider satis- 
factory position. They put the screw on. 
She gives in, as a dutiful daughter will. 
Of course, I never thought she cared for me 
quite as I did for her. But somehow I 
thought I could make her care, once we 
were married. Fool! As if she could be 
made to love a great, rough, ugly devil 
like me!’ 

“Well, I let the poor chap talk on, and 
said no more about the girl. But I thought 
to myself that she’d get the punishment she 
deserved. She’s lost one of the best fellows 
on this earth, and perhaps one of these days 
when she’s married her artist beggar she'll 
find it out. I hope she will.” 

He snorted wrathfully. 

“ TI think you’re very—very prejudiced 
Juliet said, in a voice that sounded to her 
surprisingly small and weak. “If you 
don’t know the girl you can’t know what 
there is to be said on her side. I dare say 
your friend is not the sort of man a girl 
could care for. Ife—he said himself that 
he was rough and ugly.” 

“Rough! He's a shy man—big, too, 
and rather conscious of it. He doesn’t shine 
in society like some of us smaller chaps 
might. But he’s gold, through and through ! 
As for ugly—he’s not a beauty now, I know, 
but it’s only because of a great scar right 
down one side of his face. The other side 
is good enough.” 

“A scar?” Juliet said uneasily, remem- 
bering how many a time she had compared 
the marred face which bore it with Archie 
Vincent’s perfect lines. 

“Yes. It was a sword cut. I say, 


am I boring you? Or shall I go on?’ 


“Go on.” 

“Well, I should tell you first that my 
friend is in the Indian Army, one of the 
best officers we have. A few years ago 
there was a row up on the frontier—one oj 
those confounded little rows that keep us 
busy out there, and Mark and a small body 
of men were sent up to put things straight. 
There was a good bit of fighting, with some 
nasty rushes by the enemy. 

“He had with him a little sub, a young 
fellow, raw from home, inexperienced, and 
a mother’s darling. She’d written, it seems, 
to Mark, begging him to look after the 
little fool, though the latter didn’t know 
that, and for months he'd been wondering 
how the dickens he got safely through the 
hundred and one messes a youngster of that 
sort gets into. 

** Well, he was sent with Mark up to this 
frontier scrap. One day, up in the nastiest 
place in the hills that you can possibly 
imagine, all boulders and snags, with no 
real shelter, there was a surprise encounter. 
The enemy were in fair force, and half a 
dozen of Mark’s men went down. 

“Then it came to hand-to-hand fighting. 
After a few minutes Mark and the little sub 
found themselves side by side. The sub 
was a defenceless sort of ass in those days, 
and when he saw a great Afghan, sword 
upraised, bearing down on him at close 
quarters, he thought the end had about 
come. For the moment he was paralysed 
—unable to do anything. 

“And then something he hadn't looked 
for happened. The sword fell—but not 
where he thought it would fall, for Mark 
had stepped in front of him—nothing in 
his hand but the broken hilt of his own 
sword.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Juliet 
was breathing quickly, her eyes fixed on the 
speaker. His were on the moving land- 
scape, seeing again that wild scene in the 
hills. At last he added quietly, “ That's 
how Mark got the scar that makes him 
ugly!” 

Juliet’s face was ashen, but her eyé 
shone. 

Ifow—how grand/” she said. “ And 
then——”’ 

‘I don’t know much about ‘then’ 
except that the sub suddenly became heity 
and killed that Afghan! After which re 
inforcements came up at the double and the 
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wert riven off and our side won “Well, good-bye. Your friends will 
Mark as 1 ly as possible died here and 
h thi t last, and only the Juliet was t n the thick vy \ 
ins to tell the tale hurried, trembling fingers 
Julie ched. No he said confusedly I've 
Anvhow, he ha very faithful friend,” remembered that—that they t ( 
said somewha irrelevantly you just ] t get me a tani, pleasc 
I need be | tiie ib!” her com- Ol cour With pl sure 
lion returned dry But, J] i\ \ Ife took up her bi with his own, a 
tn't let bor like this any more together the t1 l up the platfor 
been ily | of you to put up with the crowd, Juliet not dar 51 
h it But re I felt like explodins night or left 1 every nie cre 
h indignation the thought of old to hear Archi voice mn her ear \s 
rk, of all me b treated so shame went he irched her 1 | cesperat 
I had to leave the poor old chaq for a possible haven of 1 
\ due b K vn Cx 1 thing « Aunt Tfarriet t Claph 
im tl ip in a month « Che e to her as she reach 
i he s bacl to Inchia Phere tl 
I It ever il to try his luck Ifer ] | her in, ¢ 
he can | he pick of the girls at the Lye ik regi 
or oO ther J know that { lea { etty ¢ wh 
J think e're tting near town rl 1 
| rhe has seemed short tl is t ear aln ivious 
our ki ( exist 
nversathi itted to other ib Lhere the ex 
But on | t le it was purely tre to A i t t stopp 
nical, for the picture which rose con the taxi « ‘ rr | 
] her 1 | eve blotted out An | I ‘ 
| el picture ol big put mit ‘ hi rhe 
¢ ma itti crouched on a iden were shal thei ‘ th, as ! 
his face buri in luis hand tore it « ud 
Will ther Le e to meet 
companion king. * Plea ] t ULI 
fo meet ( yes 
<Je 
Archie 
25 It is at the wedal San eck or two | 
that Juliet next i travelling ( 
e train glhick p tothe platform of the pamon 
inus where the usual little crowd waited As she came the ai her fathers 
t if As it ] | slowly along the irm, avi 14 ( ! himmet 
Jul t cowering in her ou li \ tined to be w 
had wn she would ifter all, t | t fr 
that moment t ul 
b t] tform, his charn { Ly n tood | he bi 
it irtista louch hat room, Por t ret had b well ke 
question! toward the Lat it the re ption, | ame t wl 
i \ ht n che Under lh reat white bell of tlower und held ¢ 
tul ‘ it large, but not his hand 
| | Please ( hie | 
11 the train bore het She ed Is eve 
hi looked—he looked On lita 
heavens ! look pi ‘That | t wy" 
ul eli ( Hon, Who had been friend to 1 ttle out as you 
ing together his belongings, turned to her husbas 
She blushed divinely—and he promis 
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OUGHT WE TO 
CLOSE THE CINEMA? 


By E. VAUGHAN-SMITH 


This is a reply to Miss Barnard’s indictment of the Cinema in our last number. i 
It puts the other side of the question fairly and dispassionately. ; 
rf was stated at the Cinema Commission cinemas bring forward in support of their 
that, rough peaking, half the entire view is the alarming increase of juvenile 
population of the British Isles, men, crime during the last year or two. The 
| dren, visit a picture hall cinema, thev sav, with its frequent represen- | 
k. tation of crime, and its generally low moral 
tone, is In great part responsible for this ; 


Stupendous Figures 
‘hink what that means! If Britain’s Is there an Increase 


nema rs marched by some given in Juvenile Crime? 
N n Monument, in single Now it is by no means certain that this 
rate of one a second, much talked about increase in juvenile crime 
part of a year before the is not to some extent illusory. Statistics , 
The procession would be are apt to be misleading things, and it is 
tretch right across Europe probable that the very figures which seem so : 
Spain into A ind could the people — alarming are partly the direct result of the i 
it ed as a mighty army improved juvenile legislation of the last few 3 
l | t three time the siz of vears. A large number of men and women 3 
of any of tl rring powers. are now employed by the civic authorities ; 
ires make the effect in supervising little street arabs, and many 7 
rf evil a matter small misdemeanours of which the law took : 
f tional import ; and if no notice a few years ago now rank as : 
Barnard 1 tin the view expressed delinquencies which bring the culprit into 4 
in last month’s the Children’s Court. Of course, this more a 
n Child at the Cinema,’ careful) supervision excellent for the 
that tl ture palace is proving a voungsters, especially when the officials are 
the 3 neration, then indeed genuine child-lovers, who do their work 
bound to ask them- with sympathy and understanding. At the 
ther it is not as much same time, it is a factor which naturally 
ty 7 | the cinema as it was tends to swell the statistics of juvenile 
to abolish vodka, offences, even though it is in reality checking 
children from drifting into a criminal life. 
A Plea for Fair Play It is a striking fact, however, that not all the 
\t 1 me time, common fairne cle great towns have experienced even an ap 
! on which many parent merease of child crime The Clret 
ttizens depend tor Constable of more than one of the leading 
‘ ! millions for mest manufacturing towns inp the North has 
i rather drab existence, expressly demed any such tnerease having 
tl lon merely hearsay taken place in his city Yet the cinema 
nor until we have made very going habit is as prevalent among children 
t the cinema we in these northern cities as anywhere else, 
garnishine and probably more so than ino many) places, 
> CMpty t nation house, all ready owing to money ben extremely plentitul 
by something infinitely just now. 


Still, when all is said and done, it is prob- 
‘Ae first fact which those who oppose — ably true that not all towns share this happy 
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experience, and that in many places there tective st 

has been a real outbreak of child naughtiness, © number of 
sometimes of the criminal type. Granting films almost 
this, is it necessary to lay all, or even part, ment of evil-d 
of the blame on the unfortunate cinema at actually te 


a time when there are so many abnormal resson, Not 


circumstances to account for it ? that the 


choose lor 
Is the Cinema to Blame? cannot bel 


In countless British families the children picture in tl 


are virtually parentless at present. ‘The is hkely 
] ] 


father isin the army ; the mother out doing — desire to 

a long and exhausting day’s work at the = as though the 

munition factory. leven when she comes considerat 

home at meht she is too tired to exercise it is reve 

n 1 discipline Dy the age 
rhe school, t is apt to be I effectiv cluld ofa 

in its discipline than it was in peace time is to tl 

he depleted stat ! ing on resp ib 

lantly against enormous ditticulties, and sure to 

doing wonders in kee} ne: but, still, 


the departure of son m men teachers tothe What a Probation 


War must needs have a serious effect on One very 


boys of an age to 1 laman’s hand ovet when aske 
them: and the huge re of classes nec i- cinema 
tated by the shortage of staff is bad for boys morals, | 
and girl like cv trary, 
Then—during the winter months, at been good 
least—there are the opportunities for mi vard.”’ 
chief afforded by the darkened streets to be ) 
taken into account. The children are spend- as 
1 ore time than 1 il in the street. just \ la 
be ( hor l so cheerl th ! 
father away out till late in the he 
( ing. Js it w ful that the tempta tory was d 
tion to exploits of a more than doubt! nad with mor 
should sometimes prove irresistible ? unfair to dw 
Well,”’ someone may say, “ these con- ind to i 
ditions are, unfortunately, inevitable as long which hav 


as the War lasts; and that is all the more — self-sacrifi 


reason why it disastrot to have the 


n's heads.” and the 


nema putting cri into children head 
D the cinema put crime into children’s Ato 
he Is ? That is th question, 


What Proi#ucers Try to Do did: and 
As a matter of fact it is one of the strictest anvthing 


rules of the cinema trade that methods of derided 
committing crimes 1 t never b hown on There ret 
the film. TI , Wlule a character might be question oO 
hown in the act of 1 ng a sal rin fili deal 

{ the well be nor tI I Wie 


Officer Says 


bm; 
om! 
eq 
tere 


Parlia 
trover 
hected 
time | 


than from wat hing any film 
Kk films. Moreover, these rep 
= ay how the bitter punish- Ih 
: ng, and in that way mai aay 
the child useful moral 
Me that they are the type cf film hov 
present writer would expressly 
ve that chancit ‘ to see such a For 
ee: Course of a varied programme ha 
: nd do lhkewise It is not eve not 1 
( iss of children el ef] ean 
: F CAHGTCH CHICHY Under cine! 
to them in the picture ] 
ht or nine, the tvpical town { 
ome toy bye voily 
hon a] film- 
uny de of life. However taker 
own family may be, there are ment 
1 +3 ren 
ibours who are the reverse. anne 
pre 
O'Co 
Mr. J 
prominent Probation Oflicer, 
| v whether thoug The 
; had a bad effect on yeutl i 
= wd at the idea, “On thie have 
id, ‘when the boys have enso 
: tike them to the Ine! 1s remai 
; is to be hoped that the boys blac] 
black 
trate fi ction } 
: e, said that he had d it excep 
een it the cinema ' 
= ibtle a jest, but it was a jest 
ina grain of truth init. Itis 
I] nstantilyv on the crime films, ‘ 
the numerous picture plays 
courage, honour, heroism, and heen 
for their theme, the 
Head Masters 
( 
mlere! e ol he ul istcl at l mus they 
é in the North the n rity took much of h 
e line as the Probation Officer 
had 
the notion that the cinema Ha specia 
to do with juvenile crime W® It « 
| 
: ul the even more sero the 
f tl 
ex moral So many of U i 
thes oly resus ever 
as to how such thing re done, \ boy av the enemies of 1 in lL. : 
With a natural bent 1 rime could, if he Now, it 1 t remarkable fact that wae 
ts ol 
chose more ful hint for hi ne people who ke tatement 
farious hobby from a carctul study of de- this kind are questioned as to how maly 
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film plays they have seen, they are apt to 
reply with an air of conscious pride, ‘* Oh, 
| have never gone to a cinema in my life, I 
am thankful to say ! 

fhe truth is that the number of film plays 
shown in this country which in any way 
condone the breaking of the marriage vow 
is so small as to be practically negligible. 
For years past the cinematograph trade 
has ‘been making a_ strong fight for 
clean pictures—a fight which has certainly 
not been appreciated as it deserves by many 
cinema critics. For several years past the 
trade of its own accord, and under no State 
compulsion whatever, has spent between 
five and six thousand pounds a year on a 
film-censorship. Great pains have been 
taken to secure as Censor a man whose judg- 
ment would command general respect. The 
present holder of the position is Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, M.P.; and before him it was 
Mr. Redford, the theatrical censor. 


The Cinema Censorship 

Ninety-five per cent. of the films shown 
have been voluntarily submitted to the 
ensor, and passed by him. Among the 
maining five per cent. are the few really 


« Sheep of the cinema fold. 
It must not be sup] 
by any means all the plays, even among the 


wosed, however, that 


recalcitrant five per cent., are in any way 
exceptionable. Sometimes a= firm whose 
is are entirely innocent will object to 
bmitting them to the censor on some 


nd of its own, quite unconnected with 

€ question of propriety. In one rathet 
eresting ca a play which would have 
been rejected in accordance with a rule of 


hlm-censorship had it been sent there, 

as submitted instead to the “ National 

| and passed by 

for exhibition, on the ground that it was 

ot high moral tone, and dealt with a subject, 

e. the declining birth-rate, which is of 
ial importance in these modern days. 

It seemed a few months ago as though 

the Home Secretary were eoinge to supersede 


the voluntary censorship set up by the 


nema industry, and to replace it by an 
othcial one, The cheme was helved how- 
ever, because of the difficulty of inducing 


Parliament to give time to discussing con 
troversial legislation on a subject uncen- 
hected with winning the War. So, for the 
time being at any rate, the present censor- 


OS 


ship is to continue, and meanwhile great 
pressure is being exercised by the trade 
council to induce the tiny percentage of 
films which are not now submitted to the 
censor to come into line with the rest. 

Oj course, it does not follow that because 
there are very few films on the market which 
can really be said to offend against the 
standard of morals held by the general 
ritish public, there are not a great many 
which from their vulgarity, or the nature of 
their subjects, are more or less unprofitable 
for children, After all, the primary object 
of the industry is not to teach the young 
idea to shoot, but to give people the kind of 
amusement for which they are prepared to 
pay. If the entertainment became foo in- 
structive and improving, audiences would 
simply stop away, and the cinema would be 
killed even more effectively than if picture 
palaces were forbidden by law. 


There is Human Nature, after all 

No, it cannot be denied that in the best of 
all possible worlds—a world in which every 
child played in the carefully protected 
nursery of a warm, well-ventilated home, 
into which no sight or sound of evil could 
find its way—it would be a great pity if 
children went to cinemas as much as our 
poorer-class boys and girls do to-day. The 
films are, as has just been remarked, often 
unsuitable for them; the atmosphere is 
frequently stuffy ; the hour is often so late 
that they ought to be in bed—all this may 
be said with much force and truth. How is 
it to be answered ? 

The answer is simply that this is not the 
best of all possible worlds, and that, with all 
their drawbacks, the cinemas are far safer 
places for children, both from a physical 
and a moral standpoint, than the darkened 
strects. In the same way, it is surely better 
for adults to spend their evening hours at 
the picture palace, even though the films 
they see may chance to be silly or vulgar, 
than at the gin palace—the alternative in 
very many cases, 

After all, human beings have to be taken 
as they are, and not legislated for as though 
they were angels and could do without 
amusement, That mistake has already been 
made once in our history—with dire results. 
Under the Commonwealth the stage was 
suppressed as an immoral and ungodly 
influence. As a consequence, it was, by 
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more 
fligate during the years after the Restora 
Any 


1ow would almost 


yn than ever before or since. 
attempt with the cinema 
certainly result in the same way. 
What the State Does 

Hfappily there is no real chance of such a 
ng tri &g rhe 


has learned to make use of 


suppression bel State itself 


the cinema. 


Last year the realities and 


Great War were brought home to countle 


needed in ordet 


wing the Victory 


we can look on with 
linterest at the Battle of the Ancre, 


their wonderful 


work Perbaps by the time this is read we 
1 be eing official films showing the final 
kdown of the German Army 

No, the ‘cinema ha ne tostay, and must 
be reckoned with as a perimanent factor in 
ial life of the 1 That being so 

bel ( h one ot to use our intl ( 

) ke it potent factor for xl as it 


‘ leisul mild certainly be 
tion ( films to be b 
t to a I ip Ihe 1 
nder which tl hority of o1 lace 
it | hown, while tl 
tv of t ! nmay forbid it, 1 
lesirabl 
t b inema ina ! 
Sta ( Ba) provide | thre 
i ( ith due regard to 
b lation, too vitl 
| to matt ventilation | 
] 4 Wi t t ircity { 
t onable to ( | 
ergo such struct il 
I l 1] ith 1 


shameless and 


slmbiar 


heroisms of the 


of labour, Governme 


and 


demand a certain 


the 
standard in 


just as in the case of schools 


building where the audien 


so lighted as to make it possible 


is going on among them. 
A Practical Suggestion 

We shall probably have to wa 
of the War, however, before 
at leisure to attend to these n 
there is one most ett 


while, 


‘nt may well 


this respect 


Also it should 


be laid down by law that those 


it for the end 


\ 1 ins of 
su 
ttey 
+ val 
ii 


: 
parts of the 
sits should be 
to see what 
rliament is 
rs. Mean- imo 
millions, whose patriotism he h 
to help win it, by filn ) DTT raising the tone ef the cinema the 
: of the S« present reach of every one of u Wes 
fascinates to go to it! a 
and wat a rhe vicar of country tow the 
of the religi minded folk hin 
= to taboo a pictur ll, which hat 1 
: open 1, mad l } ik point It 
: it, and taking his family. Whi 
“1 don’t want it left to the « by h 
: taste is like to be \ rorw nd 
“the more decent peoy et 
of attending it, the better s ] 
can Iibly be mad for its tor | re irewad sense f 
Ee When the War is over, and Parliament that \\V 
If you to a cinema e a play which the 
write to 1] ! If, ont the 
: other har you mething really ¢ reat 
3 ready to write | yl ! Vou ¢ mot 
: that tv] ol tilt | 
: Pha hole matt Vou is really 
question of ply. If tl 
manager of ture Xperience 
that hus pat t to \ r, low-t teeth 
platy Nel tle ! 1 Ones his | 
busine t, if nothing « will mal I 
him ban the former and ] t tt 
fence by ft ing ted > 
persuading all to t sal 
: you will r be d more to raise t 
: cinema tha { or any amount | 
: airy; but alter the War there will be plenty ol repressive tion, 
A 
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A DEN OF THIEVES 


By 
MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


in the network of mean streets that lie on 


HERE are some evil deeds that can 
be done and there are some that 
t { { s the recognised code 


cannot that 1 
mong crimina ind unluckily for Whistler, 
id been guilty of one of the deeds beyond 
pale. Coming back one evening over 
Westminster Bridge in the murk and fog of 
y rall he had stopped to look at 
blind man who, with his dog beside 
t crouched on a doorstep, his battered 


It was the chink of coin that attracted 


Whistlet t for charitable passers- 
bv 1 ilready in their contributions, 
t cure others, the blind man 

k up the little heap from time to time 


held out the hat in his’ trembling 


Whistles ed from one side to the 
ther, caleulat that there was no one near 
t ee W t he was doing, crept over 
vement ¢ tiptoe. and, holding his 
1, slipped his fingers in ide the hat and 
lessl ip the coms Anothet 
nt and he | have been off, but old 
the blind man’s dog had be 


ise of its duties, 


it | not t all set 

a lden snarling velp it rushed 
Whistler and nipped his hand with its 
| ‘ vil the poor old chap a 
doing, and VIL take 
So he thi roup of spectators that 
c, but amid the 
oice of a ragged and 

in made itself heard. 
im, that what ‘© was 
up and take the 

t been for the dog 
ith it! You needn't 

on ‘im, for there 

trulot! 

Whistler t to hear no more with 
erat ttort he dashed through the 
ipped from. the haml 
t tried 1 him, dodged between 
cart nd omnibuses, and di appeared 


the south side of the river. 

He had escaped, and for the moment 
he breathed freely again, but that relief 
did not last, for as he slouched along 
through the mud, his head sunk in hits 
shoulders and his hands thrust into his 
ragged pockets, he realised that the woman's 
words were true: the blind man was well 
known to all the beggars in the neighbour- 
hood, and the woman was one whom he 
often saw in the haunts that he frequented, 
and since no elaborate system of offi ial 
information equals the celerity with which 
news is passed round in suc h circles, he knew 
that he was a marked man hen eforth. 

To be a marked man was not a new ex 
perience to him, tor his life had been a series 
since 


of escapes, captures and convictions, 
he had first taken in his errand-boy days to 
filching coins out of his master’s till ; but to 
be marked down by the natural enemies of 
one’s class is quite a different thing from 
being marked down by one’s own comrades 
and confederates in the former case there 
is the joy and excitement of battle, in the 
latter there is nothing but the pain and shame 
of social ostracism 
lhe curse was working already, and when 
Whistler entered the wretched house 1 
which he shared a room with a couple ot 
other human derelicts, he looked so down 
in the mouth that the man who lived on the 
eround floor and farmed out the rest of the 
building shot a keen glance at him as he 
passed the door 
Had a bit of bad luck, eh?” he said, 
taking his pipe out of his mouth for a mo 
ment and lounging up against the doorpost. 
He was a rough-looking specimen enough, 
but there was a not unkindly tone im his 
voice, and though he asked no questions 
about his lodgers and winked at much that 
he thought it better not to know he had a 
reputation tor straight dealing on his own 
account, and if some of the men disliked 
him they had at the same time a certain 


respect for him. 
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But Whistler had 1 


conversatl 


what 


ind 


10 


un 


iffly rhere’s no 
xt” 
[ doubt he'll get ] 
some day!” said 


as he put his pipe back in his mouth, bu 


had the affairs of tos 


if 


mind to worry himseil 


and he turned back 


account book in which he 


while Whis 


their payments, 


Jim 
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desire to enter mto 


n with him now. 


he sail 


chaney ais 


I have 


hing so 


self into a bad me 

himselt 
t he 
his 


Roberts to 


lodgers on 


many 


over any one ol them 


up the staircase and pu 


his 

Strictly speaking 
but 
with him had tempo 
and his « 


room, 


was his, one ott 
public view, 
prest nt was a 


known as Bo 


Wa 

fact that he wort \ 

played a medal « i 
Bo’sun was at |] 

is home could b 

room in which he 


vhere the damp { 
nd the floor was t 
dirt \ ti ot 1 
one of the tuml | 
counting over tl 
takings. Whistler di 
the coins just then 
tre ly of those that 
he blind mat hat w 


and throwing himself 
ilent with his face 
What’s 
me curiosity. 


What 


} 


it iould = the 
manded Whistler, but the words did not 


ind so flerce as he w 


I 


the dirty and blotted 


kept the re ord of 
tler stumbled on 


hed open the door ot 


nl third of the room 
he men who shared it 
irily disappeared from 
ly companion at the 
ired match-seller, who 
in recognition of the 
jel cy and adi 
! ist 
if such a term 
pphied to he miserab 
‘ r the handful ot 
L am the rust rate 
1 out upon the wall 
hickly encrusted with 
bone reste 
1 beds, and he 
ttle pile of 1 la 
| t much care to s¢ 
t reminded him too 
he had flung back into 
ith such guilty haste 


nonhi bed, he lay 


re be amiss?” ce 


ld have liked, for h 


teeth were chatter rand hi lips tremblin 
The cold truck you, belik | 
B in, and Whistler med grateful for 
the suggestion 
Yes, that’s it,” 1] iid, ‘ the wind it 
into my bones.” 
Wait a bit 1 1} get you a eup of hot 
Bo 
| ot up fr | hair as he spol i 
t | off on his ert | 1 the h Whistles 
| not thank him when he retur 1, he tor 
the mug from his hand and drank its « 


* You're half a bad old buffer!” he 


said, as he gave it back, and, encouraged by 


not 


his politeness, Bo'sun embarked upon a 
confidence as he settled himself again by the 
lire 

“ Tt’s downside 
all at 
nfe to-day and 


How 


tler, worried by 


and again with us 


how 


times,”’ he said, ‘‘ but it’s upside with 


mistake,”’ 


that said 


come about 


his talk 


clo 


Whi but not hking 


to silence him since he had accepted his 
kindne 
Well. it’s come about through a letter— 


a letter fr in France 

Ah! L see, and he’s sent you a 
money for you to go and lay out in drink! 
aid Whistler 


Phere wa ilence for 


bit of 


vith a sneer 


and then 


rmoment 


I} in shot a reproachful glance at him 

Ve \ cal that to ce! he mut 
tered, \ iv that all right to me! 
I know ne-for, d t need nobody 
to tell me that 

| in ordinal v. Whistler would have 
\ ered with a tt, Vout r the first time 

f remorse had netrated 
his call hac 1 | liste | uneasily 

Well, e-ftor, 1 { it comes to 
that ! hie il Get vi feet stuck im 
the mud hi 1’ ‘ t | there amt 
nothing nor nol i in pull ‘em out 
1 i! 

The remark meant as an apology but 
lk im had back in tl ht to his 
bor letter ! he did not it 

Mud ive that what they ve cot out 
there!" he | Mi and miles of mud, 
my boy say ind t’other day they had to 

rover the h. and them brutes 


of Boches held up a white 


hooting at 


flag an 1 then 


} 
was floun 


hey 
about like porpeo and 
got stuck, and couldnt move 


he stood there they put a bullet through him. 


back and leave me!” he say 


tarted 
derin’ my boys 
mate and as 


tomy I 
ind he pul nel di tt him till somehow 
he gits him out ul start urying himim 


brutes pep] | wel anal he in hos 
pital, ar pl bad, b hat J can make 

t. but le IT don't care Dad, 
mate worth wink 


but Whistler 


inced over 


Ifis face sl 
yawned ostcntatiou ly, 


on the bed. 


“A 


the p 
stock 

“N 
nothi 
sneer} 


nothi 


steal 
‘em, | 
mone’ 
It 
quarr 
no m 
remal 
of th 
comir 


me 
rug 
> 
ht 
Bi 
have 


= 
: 
ape 
quick 
clencl 
at th 
fit of 
turnil 
fell b 
“Hy 
wron; 
: said 
fil whos 
gener 
nt, 
acTos 
he p 
it tl 
ture 
me 
the wall. 10k 
ibo 
hill 
T 
1 10 
and 
tents eagerly, 
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“ Ah! there’s lots of them sort of tales in 
the papers,” he said; “I don’t take much 
stock in them myself.” 

“No, nor you don’t take much stock in 
nothing!” fired out Bo’sun. ‘‘A nasty, 
sneery kind of chap, you are, what cares for 
nothing but his own worthless skin! I’m 
not much to boast of, I know that, but you'd 
steal your own mother’s things and pawn 
‘em, or pinch the savings out of a child’s 
money-box ! ”’ 

It was very seldom that the two men 
quarrelled, and if they did, Whistler took 
no more heed of his companion’s abusive 
remarks than if they had been the rumble 
of the wind; but this speech, 
coming on the top of the day’s 
experiences, stabbed him to the 
quick. Leaping up suddenly, he 
clenched his fist for a blow, but 
at the same moment a strange 
fit of shivering seized him, and 
turning white to the lips, he 
fell back on the bed again. 

“Hallo! what’s 
wrong withyou 
said Bo’sun, 
whose anger was 
generally evane 
ent, and coming 
to the bi 
he peered down 
it the shaking, 
trembling crea 
ture upon it. 


It’s the curse 

ome on me!” 

said Whistler, a 

100K Of sickenins 

terror in his eyes 
“Curse! What 


you talking 
bout?” 
ed Bo'sun 
It's a bit of a 


hill you've got 
I told you so 
en you first 
omein, Roll the 
Mg round you 
nd you'll be all 


rich¢ 


ngnt ina jitfy.’’ 

But in another 
lew minutes it 
seemed foolish to 


we spoken of a from the hands that tried to hold him ’’—y. 65%, 
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"He dashed through the surrounding group, and slipped 


chill, for Whistler’s face and hands were 
burning, and he flung the wrappings off him 
as if they had been made of flame. 

““ Get me a drop of water, for God’s sake |” 
he cried, but when Bo’sun filled a cracked 
mug at the tap in the passage, he took no 
heed of it, and lay with glassy eyes, mutter- 
ing incessantly to himself. 
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the mug down on the chair 
and as there seemed nothing 
I it present, he went back 
by the fire and began eating 
he | brought in with him, 


1 for the night. 
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" remarked Whistler, and the 


in that broke from Bo'sun’s lips showed 
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Whistler, so that he lay trembling on the 
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in his madness, and careless whether he 
struck at himself or his companions 

“ Don't you go say ing that ! "' cried Bo’sun 
Sharply. “It’s bad luck saying them sort 
of things—it’s like laying a curse on him!” 

He regretted his words the next moment, 
for starting up in terror, Whistler muttered, 
“ The curse! the curse!” and fell back on 
the bed again, writhing and moaning, 

To send for a doctor was an idea not 
likely to occur to either of them, for medical 
care was unknown in that wretched alley 
unless the Relieving Officer came to carry 
off some patient to the Workhouse In- 
firmary or the Isolation Hospital. “ A drop 
of drink” was the only known remedy for 
the “ shivers,” the ¢ reeps,”’ the “ spasms,”’ 
or any other of the inexplicable symptoms 
from which they suffered. Whistler suffered 
from each and all in turns during the course 
of that night, but all he craved for was 
water, and again and again he drained the 
mug that Bo’sun as constantly refilled, 


“ Til do as much for you some day,” he 
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said hoarsely, more than once, and when the 


light of day shone in again through the dirty 


indow-panes he seemed to revive, and lay 


oking at his fren with strangely 


oftened expression 
‘You be off and sell your matches,” he 
“ T'll just lie here and have a bit of a 


said ; 
snooze till you get back 

He watched under his eyelids to see if 
Bo'sun would put the medal back in its 
place, but he pushed it down to the bottom 
of the old box in which he kept his few be- 
longings, and pecketing the key, started oft 
on his round. The box was so dilapidated 
that Whistler would not have had the slight- 
est difficulty in forcing it open, but till to 
day there had 
taking, and in his present mood fifty silver 
have tempted 


een nothing in it worth 
thing t tl 


medals would not him to 
touch it. 
sessed to be abl 


of his mind, and, as a 


He would have given all he pos- 
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sudden idea struck 

off the bed, and, 
diving his hand into the lining of his ragged 
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him, he managed to get 


contents, 


He had not needed the blind man’s few 
poor coins—that was quite certain—for hi 
had a whole handful of silver stored away 
how would it be if he gave it to the man he 


had tried to rob, and that way broke the 
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table. 


damage, it w the sight and smell 
mself up from his 


it of the room, and 


began the difficult ascent of the staircase 
with ac hing limbs and short catches of breath 
that seemed red-hot stabs of anguish, 

Same old game ! ail Koberts, with a 
hrug of his shoulder “but so long as they 
pay their rent it’s none of my busines 

But Roberts was wrot , lor once it wa 
not drink that made Whistler's steps lurch 
ind Way and gave hi eyes that dim, 


succeccded 


blurred look: and when he had 


in toiling back to his room he lay motionless 
and almost senseless till Bo'sun’s steps were 
heard in the passage, and he came in and 
stood beside him, 

Here, I've got you this,’’ he said: 
not done so bad, after all! ”’ 

It was milk that he had brought, and 
Whistler drank it eagerly. 

“Ah! that’s fine,” he said. 
right now,” 
better for it, for he 
some interest as he opened a letter that he 


T'll be all 
and he certainly did seem the 
watched Bo'sun with 
had brought in with him. 

* That 
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he 
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boy of yours 7 asked, and 


with a smile changed 
suddenly into a look of consternation, 
** No, it ain't him,” he 


writing about him— reg 


said, its someone 
ret to tell you ’— 
‘turn for the worse ’ 

“ Not dead, is he : sail Whistler, as a 
long pause followed, 

“No, not dead,’’ said 
bullet wound in his head’s gone 
how, and the nurse says he'll be blind 

A strange cry broke from Whistler's lips 

No, no, that ain't fair!’ he said. It 
was me got the curse, net him! 

“What curse asked in jn aston- 
shment 

Whistler had not meant to tell that story, 


Bo’sun, “ but the 


wrong some 


but weak in body and tremblin in rl 
he « kd 1 Lat back 1 longel nd out it 
came in all it ordid meann 


blind it would have been 
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in the next world same as I am in this 
was almost killing him, but 
its nature was beyond Bo'sun's compreh 


ion, and he went back to his letter 
Jisten to thi hue aid; ** he 
told the nurse to say that r\ 


about him, he eoing to get well, and he 
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handy, and he set to work to write to the 
nurse and ask her to tell his boy that there 
could be nothing he could ask of him that he 
would not do. Whistler lay with his eyes 
closed meanwhile, nor did he answer when 
asked if he wanted anything before the light 
was put out for the night. 

But as morning dawned, Bo’sun’s sleep 
was disturbed by a stifled call, and, starting 
up on his elbow, he saw a struggling figure 

on the opposite bed. 
“The mud! the mud! it’s dragging me 
under !’’ gasped Whistler. ‘‘ It’s the curse 
me on me—I can’t see, and the mud’s got 
me ! ed 

“Here, you're only dreaming!” said 
Bo’sun, going over to him and laying a hand 
on his shoulder. But though Whistler 
evidently recognised him, he did not cease 
to gasp and struggle. 

“Oh! won't no one come and pull my 
feet out of the mud ?”’ 

Again and again the cry went up, and as 
| in listened, a long-forgotten memory 
began to stir in his mind. 

“ There’s a bit about that 
as I learned when I was a 

ingster,” he said. “a bit 

hat says, ‘He took my 
feet out of the mire and 

iy, and set me up upon 
1 rock,” 


“Say it again!” de- 


“* What's that he keeps saying 
about mud ?’ she asked "’—p. 696, 
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manded Whistler, and Bo’sun repeated the 
words patiently till the sick man’s frenzy 
quieted a little and he lay breathing thickly 
and heavily with his eyes on the ceiling. 

“T’'m done for,” he said suddenly ; “ it 
won't be long now, I know that, and when 
I’m gone I want you to take the bag you'll 
find in my pocket and give it to that blind 
man. It'll help the old chap along, and 
maybe it'll undo the curse.” 

“ T’ll take it to him,” said Bo’sun; “ but 
don’t talk about dying—you'll come through 
all right.” 

But Whistler shook his head. 

T don’t know as I want to come through,’ 
he said. ‘I used to go straight once, for 
I come of as good a father and mother as 
you'd find anywhere, but when once I'd 
started thieving I couldn’t stop, and that’s 
dragged me down into the mud.” 

The frenzy was coming back, and as if an 
actual swamp engulfed him he writhed his 
limbs and struggled for breath. ‘‘ Take me 
out of the mire and clay !”’ he gasped, and 
again and again Bo’sun repeated the words 
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that alone seemed to have power to soothe 
him, 

“T’ll have to get a doctor, or we shall be 
n a mess over this,’”’ said Roberts when he 
came up to see what was going on; but the 
whole College of Physicians could have done 
nothing for Whistler now, and ail that the 
medical man could say when he arrived was 
that it was too late. 

‘Acute inflammation and heart troubk 
** He has evidently 
I ought 
to have seen him yesterday if I was to do 
any good, but I will send some medicine 
round by the parish nurse—he cannot be 


he said aside to Roberts. 
had some severe shock and chill. 


moved now.’ 

Nurse and medicine arrived in a wonder 
fully short space of time, but the doctor was 
right—it was too late for remedies, and when 
the nurse had made him as comfortable as 
possible, she sat down to wait for the end. 

What's that he keeps saying about 
mud ?”’ she asked, and Bo’sun started on 
a rambling tale in which his boy’s letter and 
the blind man on the bridge were confusedly 
mixed up, 

But the nurse spent her whole life in such 
scenes as this, and she had a rare gilt 
for disentangling and discriminating. She 
looked at Bo’sun, and said to herself that he 


was a Strange messenger to be chosen, yet 
there was no doubt that he had carried the 
message, and his boy’s act of self-sacrifice 
was bringing forth fruit that could never 
have been foreseen. 

“ Out of the mire and clay,”’ muttered the 
dying man, “set my feet on the rock! 
and leaning over him she repeated in her 
clear tones the words that he was feeling 
after: ‘‘Hehearkened unto me and heard my 
calling ; He brought me also out of the mire 
and clay, and set my feet upon the rock.” 

A smile flitted over the face on which th 
death dews were already standing, a smil 
which showed that the message had gon 
home, and that the curse had been turned 
into a blessing 

**T’d have done more for him if I could 
said Bo’sun regretfully, as the heaving chest 
rose and fell for the last time, and the nurse 
closed the eyes with a tender hand. 

“ You have done more than you know 
she answered and you may be sure that 
you will have your reward.” 

He liked her kind words, but perhaps he 
did not realise their full meaning, for it was 


t f that she said, as she passed 


only to hers 
out of the miserable room where the dead 
man lay: “‘ This place was a den of thieves 


but ye have made it a House of Prayer! 
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ul through, make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 3 k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3 tog., and draw thread 
g., draw thread through, make 1, k. 3. through, make 1, k. 3. 
4th row 20th row.—Ix. across pl. 
5th vou IX. 4, make 1, k. 5, make 1, k. 4. 21st vow.—lx. 4, make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
Oth row a By ee k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 4. 
“th vo K. 2, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, 22nd vow.—Also 24th, 26th, 28th, 30th, 
k, 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog, and 32nd rows k. across pl. 
1, make 1, | tog., k. 2 23rd row.—K. 2, k. 2 tog., make r, 
Sth 3k k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 2 tog., 
oth ro IX. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k,. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2. 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3, 25th row.—K. 1, k. 2 
make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, tog., make 1, k, 2 tog., 
ike 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1. make 1, k. 5, make 1, k, 2 
loth row K. 3, p. 3, tog., make 1,k, 2 tog., k.1. 
27th vow.—Kx. 3, make 
11th 3 IX. 3, make ' ; 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
1k. 1, k. 2 tog., make k. 2 2 tog., 
I, k. 3 tog., draw thread Knitted Torchon Insertion, make 1, k. 2 tog., make 
t ih, make k. 2 
g.. k. 1, make 1, k. 3 20th row KX. 4, make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
12th re K. 4, p. 6, k. 4. k. 3 tog., draw thread through, make 1, k. 
13th 3 K. 4, make 1, k. 1, k. 2 tog., 2 tog., make 1, k, 4. 
2 tog., k. 1, make 1, k. 4. 31st row.—lKX. 2, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, 
14th vow make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
15th voi KX. 2, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2. 
ke 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, Not Draw thread through means to 
ike 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2. draw the stitch out large enough to slip the 
1Oth vo K. 6, p. 2, k. 6. ball of thread through, and draw up, slipping 
17th ro KX. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3, the stitch off the needle. Care must be 
taken that the thread over preceding the 
K., knit; p.. purl; ph, plain; toe, 3 tog.” is loose enough and that the 
rT; make 1, p ton over needle, one following is not too loose. 
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Department 


KNITTED TORCHON INSERTION 


AST on 15 stitches and k. across pl.* make 1, reverse next 2 and k. 2nd one rst, 
Ist vo IX. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, and 1st one after, make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 2 


k. 3, make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1,k.3, —_ tog., k. 1. 
make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1. 18th row.—K. 7, p. 2, k. 7. 
2nd ro 8, kG 19th row.—KX. 3, make 1, k. 3 tog., draw 
avd} IX. 3, make 1, k. 3 tog., and draw thread through, make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
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RUNNING VINE 4th row.—K. 2, p. 15 


INSE ERTION sth vou K. 2 mek 


AST on 19 stitches 


and k. across pl. t tog., make 1, k. 2 tog 
Ist roi K. 2, make 1, k. 2, k. 3 tog 
make 1, k. 2, k. 3 tog., k. 2, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2, make 1, k. 2. 
make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 2. oth row.—IX. 2, p. 15, k. 2. 
nd row.—K. 2, p. 15, k. 2. oth vow.—Kx. 2, make 1, k. 5, make 1, k, 3 
ard vow.—KX. 2, make 1, k. 1, make 1, tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 3 tog,, k. 1 
k. 1, k. 3 tog., k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 1, make 1, k. 2. 


mat:e 1, k. 5, make 1, k, 2. 8th row.—K. 2, p. 15, k. 2. 


OLD ENGLISH LACE AND INSERTION 


AST on 17 stitches and k. across pl. 1st rvow.—KX. 3, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1 
Ist rot Kx. 7, make 1, k. 3 tog. k. 2 tog., make 3, k. 2 tog., k. 2 tog., make! 
make 1, k. 4, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1. _—‘&k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1. 


2nd, 4th, and Oth roi IX. 14, make 1, k. 2nd row.—K.. 8, p. 1, k. 5, make 1, k. 2 
2 tog., k. I. tog:, kK. 4. 
3rd vow.—K. 5, k. 2 tog, make 1, k. 3, 3rd row.—K. 5, make 1., k. 2 tog., k. 3, 
make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3 
make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1. See omake 1, k. 2. 
5th row.—K. 4, k. 2 tog., 4th row.—Kk. 15, make 1 
make 1, k. 5, make 1, k. 2 k. 2 tog., k. f. 
tog., k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., 5th row.—K. 6, make 1 
k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 
ath vow.—KX. 3, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 5, make 1, 
make 1, k. 1, k. 2 tog., 
make 3, k. 2 tog., k. 2 tog j j oth row.—Ix. 16, make 1 
make 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, i | k. 2 tog., k. 1. 
k. 2 tog., k. 1. ; ~th row.—K. 7, make 1, 
Sth IX. 8, 1, 5, k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 1,k.2 
make 1, k. 2tog., k. 1 tog., make 3, k. 2 tog., k 
oth KX. 5, make 1 >: 2 tog., make 1, k. 2. 
k. 2 tog., k. 3, k. 2 tog oat ; es a Sth row IX. 2, turn, slip 
uke 1. k. 2, make 1, k. 2 e : 1, k. x, turn, k. 6, p. 1, k 
10th and 12th rows oth KX. 5, k. 2 tog 
Same as 2nd, 4th id 6th make 1, k. 3, make I, k. 2 
11th vow.—K. 6, make ~ k. 2 tog, k. 1. 
1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3, 10th row.—IX. 16, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1. 
k. 2 11th vow K. 4, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 5 


make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1 
For the Lace k. 2 tog., k. 1. 
Cast on 18 stitches and k. across pl. 12th rou KX. 15, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. I. 


THE “FLORAL” NIGHTDRESS CASE 


I; spite of the opposition that has been “indi pensables ’ as much as 


ever, an! 


raised by certain critics in regard to until a satisfactory substitute 1s found 


he 
the nightdress case, this little article ever it should be !—it seems pretty 1 
will be 


of utility seems to hold its own among the vious that the nightdress case 
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THE “FLORAL” NIGHTDRESS CASE 


This pretty Nightdress Case is ever so simple to make, and costs very little too, 


regarded as the thing best suited for its 
purpose, 
Che case illustrated here looks very elabo- 
rate—and hence very expensive, you might 
But this is not so at all, unless you 
lose to buy an expensive material of 
which to make it ; this, however, is a matter 
lor the maker to decide for herself. But in 


poplin or a bengaline the mightdress case 
makes up as daintily as anyone can wish 
lor, or, if you happen to have by you an odd 
e of suitable material, about 40 inches 
long and 23 inches wide, then this will meet 


the purpose equally well and at no special 


All that is Required 
Besides the material, you require a pretty 
or any other flower that vou think 
wicest—and a little foliage, as well as a 
in of thick silk, which should) match 


ther the flower or the leaves. 


Easy to MaKe 
fhe actual making of the nightdress case 
is simple as possible, and can easily be 
mpleted within an hour. Taking it that 
your material is the length and width as 
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specified above, tack down a hem of about 
2 inches in width at each side and at the 
top and the bottom, Then with a piece of the 
coloured silk secure each hem with back- 
stitching, taking care not to pull the silk 
too tightly, and the effect obtained is very 
similar to the French knot. Of course, a 
series of French knots can be worked instead 
if this is preferred to the back-stitching. 

Having completed the hems, divide the 
material (lengthways) into three equal parts, 
two of which will form the bag and the third 
the front flap. 

Turn on to the wrong side, and seam to- 
gether each side of ‘the bag portion, after 
which the case should be turned, and is then 
ready for the decoration. 


Decorating the Case 

Lay the rose as naturally as possible on 
the right-hand corner of the flap, and fasten 
it in position with a few stitches; on the 
left-hand corner place a leaf or two and 
secure to the flap. An alternative left-hand 
corner decoration would be the initials of 
the person for whom the nightdress case is 
intended ; these could be worked with the 
silk, 
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THE “MONA” BRUSH-AND-COMB BAG 


crochet cotton 20th rou 2h. 4tr. ch, 1otr.th.4 tr. 2h, 
27th roi ph. te. th. 7 tr. 


28th row.—2h. 7 tr. 3h. 7 tr. 2 h. 


SE Ardern’s lustrous 
No. 30, and size © needle \ hole 
is 2 chain with a treble into the 3rd 


chain stitch. Make two Ie neths of crochet Now work the instructions bac kwards, 


as follows : the 20th like the 27th row, the 30th like the 


Commence with 34 chain and 4 chain to 26th, etc. 


turn whic h count as the edge treble To make the bis cut two pieces 
*1st row 13 tr. (ime luding the one already mvislin the size required ; make a very nar- 
made) 1 h. 4 tr. (including one made) Ih row hem round each, and then seam them 


13 tr. (including one Nn ade) 6 ch. to tura together to three inches from the opening. 
Arrange the fullness in 


every row now until the 
one box pleat at cither 


54th row, the two last 


chain being for the first le Seam the crochet 
hole in the next row. to each t then v 
2nd i th tr. 3 the finish as follows 
totr. rh. 7tr.1h I j \long t! 
avd) ah. 7tr. th. top of each piece mak 
7 tr. 3h lot for the ribb 
ol I t. into 


5th 3h 7tr. rh. evel ( row, 
7 tr. 3h between cach 
oth 2h. 4tr. 1h, Comme! 
| th a short stitch 


the first t. tr., then 2 


ctr, 20. 7 tr. and into t ext t. 
Sth rh Ul h. ke > with 
ytr. rh between tl then 2 
oth 4 rh. 41 3 h. th a shor titch } 
ote, 2.8. next t. @ 
rolh? th ch | repr it wu 
gtr. rh tr. wit 3 cl be 
Lith row 1} tr. rh tween the n the next 
iotr. rh tr. 3 t. 
r2th) h. avd In each 
rotr. rh. 2 An Easily-made Brush-and- ke 3 tr. with 3° 
I Comb Baz. etween thet this will 
2h no cl 
14th vow t repeat the 3 t1 ch. them 1 
15th 3 2h. lotr. 1 i tr. 2 a. the next loop 
roth row rh ti | tr. ( ith 
I } rot! t stitch « ol t 
3 | r. tr. 31 pet, 1 il ope 
3 m t vals of U 
2oth ah: bh. 4 of crochet 
zh } | the first | half of t 
21st) rh. rotr. ( 1 ke h short stit then carts 
22nd vou rh. 3 ctr. back to t of the first lo 
23rd) hn. 4 tr. 3 work forward, filling t top th shot 
24th} 1 | titche 1] 
25fh th ii zh 7 if ‘ { 
4 All tl al worked m 
ple tr the crochet } ecds 
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SAVING THE PENCE 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HE old adage, “ Take care of the pence 

and the pounds will take care of them- 

selves,’ is well known to everybody, but 

few of us have ever experienced such diffi- 
culties as we now encounter in trying to solve 
the present-day problem of saving pence in 
order to convert the pounds into the so neces- 
sary “silver bullets.’ 


The Housewife’s “ Bit” 

In many homes the daily business of providing 
food is in itself an almost sufficient ‘‘ war task,” 
ind one that is by no means to be belittled or 
leit out in the reckoning of how best to help the 
nation in her hour of need. The housewife who 
conscientiously and methodically lays out the 
fewest possible pence consistent with providing 
food that is both appetising and nourishing for 
the members of her family (whether they are 
still in the schoolroom or engaged in war-work) 
is, to my mind, ‘‘ doing her bit '’ just as effectu- 
ally as the woman, without such ties, who is 
making shells for the destruction of the enemy. 

As I have already stated in a previous article, 
two of the golden rules of real economy are: 

1, To personally buy and carry home, as 
far as possible, the provisions. 

To take the fullest advantage of a cheap 
market 

fo these I might add another suggestion, 
which is that shopping should be done early 
mm the day, and that it is always better to 
shop alone rather than in the company of a 
iriend 

fhe month of June brings fresh fruits and 
vegetables which are of the greatest assistance 
im providing meatless dishes and puddings, 
and those of my readers who have garden pro 
duce or can obtain the same from some obliging 

ighbour will find that the housekeeping 
expenses are delightfully reduced for several 

eeks to come. New potatoes can be served 

milmany ways as a yegetable course, and recipes 
lot meatless dishes composed of voung carrots, 
turnips, spinach ete., have recently been 
published in ‘Tr: Ouvrver. 


Economy and Meat 
So it is not the meatless meals that are the 
et trouble nowadays, but rather how to 
practise economy on those days when meat 
res in the menu. Now I am a believer in 
old saying that “ two heads are better than 
and, inadvisable as it may be to go shop- 
with a friend, L certainly recommend fre 
Went and thorough discussion of the subject 
fconomical meat dishes with all the experi 
etd housewives with whom one comes in 
mtact rhe food problem has assumed such 
portions that by this time most people (even 
Hose who formerly never dreamt ot having any 
ut the best cuts") have experimented with 
Cheaper parts of mutton and beet, and are 
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more than willing to share their best results 
with others seeking information. 

For instance, one woman with whom I talked 
on the subject told me that she had found 
great economy to be effected by having all 
joints boned, plentifully stuffed and_ rolled, 
before they were cooked, the stuffing eking out 
the meat in a surprising manner. The bones 
and trimmings were boiled down twice, the 
first stock being used for soups and the second 
for gravies, meat pies and puddings, ete. 

This housewife had not confined her stuffings 
to the ordinary suet, breadcrumbs, and so on, 
but had tried with the best results such fillings 
as savoury mashed potatoes, rice and chestnut, 
sieved butter and haricot beans, and a very 
favourite stuffing made from maize flour, 
breadcrumbs, suet, chopped parsley and 
seasonings. 


Novel Stuffings 

One of her most-liked dishes is stuffed steak. 

‘Take a piece of stewing steak not more than 
4 in. thick and beat it well to break down any 
coarse or hard fibres. Spread a layer of sieved 
haricots, well flavoured with pepper and salt, 
roll and tie. Place in a well-drippinged baking 
dish, cover with a second dish, and bake for 
1} hours, basting every quarter of an_ hour. 
Fifteen minutes before serving take off the 
upper dish, dust the roll with flour, baste, and 
let the surface brown. Serve with gravy taken 
from the tin in which the roll was baked. Rice 
cooked in stock, lentils cooked and _ passed 
through a sieve, or any other stuffing can be 
used. 

A half shoulder, best end of neck, or loin 
of mutton, can have the bones removed and be 
stuffed in the same way, and not only will the 
meat go much further, but there will be abso- 
lutely no waste in carving or consuming such 
a joint. 

There is no doubt that it is more economical 
to buy a joint than several small cuts, but, on 
the other hand, it is of economical to continue 
to eat slices of cold meat until the joint is 
finished. Beef and mutton that are to be done 
up after the usual once hot, once cold, must not 
be over cooked in the first instance, or the made 
up dishes will be lacking both in flavour and 
nourishment. 


Serving Up Cold Meat 

This way of treating | Ib. of cold meat (pre- 
ferably from a piece of roasted topside) is well 
liked by my own family : 

Mince | Ib. underdone beef with } Ib. suet 
(or 3 oz. of shredded or block suet) Take a 
thick slice of stale bread and moisten it with a 
little milk or stock. (Stale crusts can be used, 
but the milk or stock should be first heated 
and the crusts allowed to soak for an hour or 
so before they are used.) Beat with a fork and 
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add to the meat and suet. Season with herbs, 
pepper and salt, and, if liked, a little nutmeg. 
Flour the hands and shape into a thick roll. 
Place in a baking tin with some pieces of drip- 
ping, and bake for 1} hours, basting frequently. 
Serve with gravy and plain boiled rice. For 
special occasions some small fried forcemeat 
balls and red-currant jelly may be served with 
this dish. The mixture (half the quantities 
are usually sufficient) can be spread over the 
surface of a suet crust and thus provide a@ very 
savoury and substantial roly-poly. 


Timbale of Beef or Mutton 

The meat in this dish forms a centre for an 
outer made of rice or macaroni. The 
‘ case,” 4 0z. of macaroni or 3 oz. of rice, must 
be previously boiled in water, or, if permissible, 
second stock, and well drained. Grease a 
pudding basin and line with the ‘“ case.” Take 
© oz. of underdone beef or mutton and mince 
coarsely, add 2 oz. of breadcrumbs (or soaked 
crusts), a small chopped onion, 1 teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley and seasonings of pepper, salt, 
and grated nutmeg. Blend with a large well- 
beaten egg and turn into the basin. If there 
is any rice or macaroni left it can be used as 
a cover. Tie down with greased paper and 
steam for 1} hours. Caper or onion sauce is 
nice if mutton has been used in the timbale, but 
for a beef dish a thick brown gravy is better. 


case 


Sheep’s Tongues 

Sheep’s tongues can often be bought cheaply, 
and they can be cooked in a variety of ways. 
rhis is one of the simplest : 

lake four sheep’s tongues and simmer them 
in salted water tor two hours, then lay them 
under running cold water for fifteen minutes to 
let them bleach Put them in a saucepan with 
one quart of second stock, and simmer till they 
are tender, then skin and split. Whilst the 
tongues are cooking, boil two Spanish onions, 
chop finely, and put back into the saucepan 
with pint of stoc k as soon as the stock boils 
sprinkle in 2 oz. rice and cook for twenty 
minutes. Make a border of the rice, lay the 
pieces of tongue in the centre, and serve. 


Savoury Mould 

A savoury mould is very useful for cold supper 
or breakfast, also for making the sandwiches 
so much in demand at present. 

Procure an ox-heel, wash well, and put into a 
saucepan with two quarts of water, a sliced 
carrot and turnip, a few peppercorns, and 
seasonings of herbs and salt Cook for three 


hours, by which time the meat should leave the 
Remove the meat and cut it 
Lay these in a quart basin and 


bone quite easily 
into neat dice. 


fill up with the strained stock. Stand in a cold 
place for twelve hours, then turn out and serve, 
When eggs are cheap, two or three hard-boiled 
and cut in slices are a great improvement to 
this mould. 


Ox-Cheek en Casserole 

Take 2 Ib. ox-cheek, } Ib. ox-heel, 4 carrots, 
1 turnip, 2 Spanish onions, and 2 oz. dripping. 
Cut the beef into small squares, flour and fry 
them in the dripping. Cut up the ox-heel and 
wash it. Peel the vegetables, cut them in 
slices, and fry slightly. Arrange all the in- 
gredients in a casserole with salt and enough 
water to cover, and stand in a warm oven for 
four hours. with boiled rice, haricot 
beans, or other liked vegetable. 


Serve 


How to Cook a Sheep’s Head 


It is best to ask the butcher to cut off the 
nostril and divide the head in two, separating 
the tongue and brains 

Wash very thoroughly in warm salted water, 
then leaye to soak in Inkewarm water for half 
an hour Lay the two halves in a saucepan, 
cover with cold water, and add a tablespoontful 
of salt. When the water boils skim and throw 
Im 3 tablespoonfuls of washed pearl barley, 
3 onions, 4 carrots, and 2 turnips, all cut into 
pieces. Peppercorns may be added if liked 
Cover, bring to the boil again, and simmer for 
two hours At the end of the first hour put in 
the tongue, and, ten minutes before serving, the 
brains tied up in a little muslin bag 

The brains are usually stirred into white 
sauce made with some of the liquor from the 
saucepan. 


Substitutes for Breadcrumbs 

On the principle of saving pence, and at the 
same time complying with the bread rations, 
I have collected some suyyestions for substitutes 
for breadcrumbs and other scarce commodities. 

When fried fish is required the egg may be 
abolished, and the fillets dusted with flour or 
brushed with milk before they are rolled im any 
flaked cereal (slightly crushed) oatmeal, or the 
biscuit crumbs that always accumulate at the 
bottom of the biscuit tin. 

Because lard and other fats are expensive, one 
need not cut pastry altogether out of the menu 
There is generally a little dripping available, 
and if treated by the following method the 
pastry will not be coarse or ill flavoured, as 1S 
so often the case when this fat is used: 

Take a cupful of clean dripping and beat tt 
with a fork till creamy. Then add a squeeze 
of lemon-juice and teaspoonful of baki:.g- 
powder. Proceed to make the pie crust as 
usual 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 


By THE 


The “ Woman Substitute ” 

RE you a “woman substitute’? If 
you are, or if you are not, you will 
read Miss Hebden’s article on another 

page with the interest due to a very topical 
question, Certainly there is no getting away 
fom the ‘“‘ woman substitute,’’ whether 
you travel by train—and show your ticket 
to the neat little woman collector—or visit 
your bank, to find its sacred portals invaded 
by ever-prevailing femininity ; or if you rush 
along home by ‘bus (if you are a mere man 
you will probably find yourself the only one 
of the species, and have to stand all the way 
as a tribute to chivalry !) you will have 
your ticket handed you by a woman con- 
ductor, and probably have your efforts at 
eliciting the precise geography of Putney 
Heath or Bloomsbury politely nipped in 
thebud! If in I had hinted at women 
‘bus conductors in the respectable pages of 
THE Quiver I have no doubt you would 
all have been shocked, but to-day you show 
no undue interest if, passing down one of 
London's main thoroughfares, you come 
across two or three maidens actually in 
trousers and, mounted on ladders, cleaning 
windows or sticking up bills! We are not 


easily affected these days. 


sje 

Facing the Problem 
FTER the war I hope we shall see 
no more of women ‘bus conductors, 
women blacksmiths, and the like, but there 
can be no doubt that the war has perma- 
nently affected the whole status of women, 
and we had better accustom ourselves to 
the fact, do we like it or not. It is not for 
me to assume the parlous role of prophet, 
but I can at least express the hope that the 
luture settlement days will not be marred 
by economic war between the sexes. If 
that is to be avoided it behoves us all 
to study the question and do a little bit 

towards its solution. 


In the Government Service 


HAVE met a good many “ women sub- 
Sututes,”’ and have gained some in 


EDITOR 


sight into the conditions of their work 
during these critical days. I well recall 
the talk I had a few months ago with the 
head of one of the small Government 
Departments (the “ funk-holes "’ as a dis- 
respectful Press has called them). He 
was a typical representative of the old 
school, staid and hidebound, a fit exponent 
of red-tape and the “traditions of the 
Service.’ Into his little kingdom had come 
the invasion of woman. He tolerated the 
new arrivals—on the same principle as King 
Canute and the waves—but laid down as 
his controlling doctrine that women must 
work on exactly the same con litions as men. 
A married woman worker who dared to 
stay away to nurse her sick child com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, for must not 
women work on exactly the same terms 
as men? Unfortunately for his logic, the 
women in his department were doing 
the same work as the men he had in vain 
tried to keep from going to the war—but 
at about half the salary! And sometimes, 
be it whispered, they were working better 


than the men. 


A Real Welcome 

BELIEVE his to be rather an extreme 

example of the attitude of those in 
authority to the woman substitute. On 
the whole, I like to think that men have 
welcomed the new recruits into the ranks, 
and have given them the help needed to 
untried beginners, and something of the 
consideration due to their sex and the 
novelty of their occupation. 


Two Conditions of Success 


Suda after the war ? 
Well, it depends partly on men— 


and a good deal on the women workers 
themselves. Speaking generally, there are 
two great conditions to success in com- 
mercial life. One is adaptability, and the 
other developing one's strong points. Now 
women, contrary to expectation, have 
amply shown during this war that they 
possess the power of adapting themselves 
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to altered conditions and new requirements. 
We have always been in the habit of regard- 
ing women as conservative—and so they 
art Yet there seems to be nothing they 
have not been able to turn their hand to, 
and they have learned new trades in a very 
short time. After the war there will have 
to be another period of adaptation, but if 
women can so ably accommodate themselves 
to these present trying demands, they ought 
equally well be able to meet the somewhat 
different exigencies of that unknown “ settle 
ment ’’ period. Undoubtedly they possess 
adaptability. 
The Need for Compromise 
= is the second of those principles I 
have mentioned that will have to be 
regarded—a_ principle rather contrary to 
the first ; indeed, one’s success in life seems 
so often to depend on the measure in which 
one compromises between their contrary 
claims. You have not only to develop 
what you believe to be the talent within 
you, but you have to ascertain if there is 
a market for such things as you delight to 
produce. For instance, plenty of girls 
believe drawing and painting to be the 
talent they ought to cultivate. This is very 
nice, but there is little demand for drawings 


and paintings of average ability. Again, 


® many parents spend pounds and pounds 
in fitting their girls for a musical education, 
and when the young women, after years of 
hard plodding and brilliant work, duly add 


or “ A. to their names 
they find it difficult to earg half as much as 


the immature schoolgirl who has a smatter 
ing of shorthand and typewriting. Of 
course, if one is a genius at art or musk 


But most people are not geniuses, are they 


sje 
Where Women are Strong 
B' r I wanted more especiaily to empha 
sise the other side of the question 

the need for women to develop along lines 
for which they posse pecial aptitucl 
rather than merely trying to compete with 
men in all the fields of vocation What pre 


cisely constitute women’s work 
ording to our newer lights—ts an interesting 
| oblem which | hope to go into further 


But obviously 
man can beat a woman at sledge-hammer 


work without any trouble at all. It is “ up 


to’? woman, after the war, to discover just 
what are the spheres in which she is more 
adapted than man. I believe there are 
plenty of these—outside the “ domestic” 
occupations, I mean. Miss Hebden, in her 
article, hints at a few of them If there is 
a wise and aggressive measure Of statesman- 
ship among our leaders in the Government 
of the country after the war, there ought to 
be so many new fields of enterprise opened 
out for the returning soldier that there 
ought to be no difficulty in leaving to women 
just those provinces which her particular 
qualities—including those of conscientious- 
ness and efficiency, to which Miss Hebden 
has rightly paid tribute—peculiarly fit her 
But there is an urgent need for foresight 
and constructive measures on the part of 
those in authority, or there will be trouble 
The Money Question 
M** I add one other “ condition” of 
success to the two yl have named ? 
The women who have, during this war time 
found their way into the ranks of wage- 
earners must learn to appreciate their own 
economic value and must insist more on 
receiving the just reward for their labours 
Maybe the average woman worker, doing 
mechanical work with average ability, 1 
fairiy well paid for her work—I cannot sa\ 
But I do know that there are many cleve! 
women inp Government office and other 
places, doing work requiring kill, know 
ledge, and executive ability, who are con 
tent to receive just the ordinary nomina 
wage of almost the lowest rank In many 
cases they do not ask for more because they 
are not dependent on their earnings; 1! 
many other cases they ‘do not lke — te 
insist on the just reward for the work 
Chis is unjust to themselves, untai to then 
fellow-women, and prejudicial to the 
nomic position all round Women will cet 
tainly have to learn how to act loyally by 
one another and how to make thei work 
appreciated both in cash and in respect 


se 
National Service at Home 
NOUGH for the woman at the bank 


and in the office Perhaps most Ol 


mv women readers are still doing 
are problen 


service at home If there 
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connected with women’s work in the out- 
side world there are certainly even greater 
problems awaiting statesmanlike settlement 
in the sphere domestic. Like the Irish 
Question, the problem of work in the home 
seems always to be with us. Women have 
proved their adaptability abroad ; just now, 
with food restrictions, dietary tables and 
the like, they are being compelled to exercise 
adaptability at home. 

Who is going to be the great genius 
who shall tackle and solve the domestic 
problem Servants are getting more and 
more scarce, the outside assistance of the 
gardener, the odd-job man, even the old- 
time washerwoman, is getting more diffi 
cult to obtain. More and more women will 
be going out to the office, the workshop, 
and the laboratory. What about domestic 
science ? After all, the home cannot be 
ibsolutely neglected. Men are finding, at 
this time of emergency, that ‘‘ the land ”’- 


the agricultural industry—is at the base of 
things; we must have bread first of all. 
Women will presently find—and men, too ! 

that the home is also fundamentally indis- 


pensable, and its problems will urgently 


lemand solution. 


Some Real Problems 
[°s it need one woman—two, three, 
or even four women—to look after the 
home needs of one man and a child or two ? 
Must every meal for a family of three or 
lour be prepared separately, cooked separ- 
itely, each in its own tiny oven, each con- 
the labour, the fuel, the time and 
he iwht that might cook meals for a multi- 
tude Must an intelligent, cultured woman 


perform the thousand-and-one operations in- 
volved in domestic work, individually, and 
in precisely the same old-fashioned way as 
er grandmother, whilst the male worker, 
t his office or shop, employs all the latest 
ibour-saving contrivances, the specialised 
ork and the collective energies of people 
ich particularly trained and fitted for their 
ndividual task Is there to be co-operative 
ousekeeping Will domestic work be 
‘ystematised and specialised ? Will it be 
turned into a separate branch of industry, 
recognised and paid for, like office and 
tory work These are indeed problems 
‘or the future, and I keartily commend them 
‘0 whatever hopeful genius there may be 
‘mong my women readers. 
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On Perilous Ground 
HAVE spoken of adaptability in 
women’s work. There is certainly the 
wicest field for it in the home life, and 
“in the national interests ’’ I do earnestly 
though most respectfully urge it on the 
woman at home. For instance, the food 
shortage. It needs all the ingenuity and 
adaptability of the housewife to vary the 
diet in accordance with the requirements 
of the times, and to prepare substitutes for 
the bread and the meat we must eat of wisely 
but not too well. Yet I know of good, con- 
scientious women—patriotic, intensely ear- 
nest—who have not altered their mode of 
living, and will not until they are forced ! 
I have wandered from the question of 
“women substitutes "’ into perilous regions, 
Please forgive me if I have spoken over- 
much. After all, this is ‘ Conversation 
Corner,”” and not the rostrum, and your 
part of the conversation must come by 
way of the letters you send me. 


“No Returns” 

Y the way, it was too late last month 

for me to draw attention te the new 
Government restriction on newspaper “ re- 
turns,’’ as they are called. The meaning 
of the Order is that in future booksellers 
may not take extra copies of newspapers 
and periodicals for “ chance ’’ sale—to be 
returned to the publisher if a purchaser 
does not come along. It will therefore 
be necessary for readers to order their 
magazines in advance. May I ask readers 
to place a standing order for THr QUIVER 
with their booksellers so that they may 
know exactly how many to order and may 
obtain their proper supply ? 

Once again I should like to thank readers 
who have so loyally supported us during these 
trying times. From letters received from 
France and from our hospitals at home 
I know that numbers of my readers are 
sending their copies of THE Ovuiver to our 
soldiers and sailors. May I, in their name, 
say how much this is appreciated ? Give 
your copies of THE QUIVER in at any post 
office—without address or wrapper—and 
they will forward them post free to the 
Front. Or send 
them to our big 
hospitals, or to 


the Y.M.C.A. or 
Y.W.C.A, 
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“It's always the woman who 


pays—always.”” 


ER day began with the 
postman’s ring True, 
had foot 


two hours before, helping to 


she been on 


dress the children, preparing 
breakfast, cutting “ pieces ”’ 
for the schoolboy who went 


by train to the town school, 
official 
the 


and so on, but her 

lay began at nine with 

arrival of the letters. 
Why do some women carry 


with them the incurable con 


viction that some day the 
postman is going to bring 


them a wonderful letter which 
thei life ? 
Oh, you unwritten, undelivered, but not un- 
letters 


is to change whole 


expected lovely why do you never 


come true 


\s Mrs. Dewar munched toast spread with 
margarine and washed down with indifferent 
tea, she examined her budget. First came 


a home for the orphans of 
another for blind sol 


an appeal for 
and sailors 


then 


oldiers 


clier came a demand rather than an 


appeal, for a guinea for a_ prisoner-of-war 


fund, followed by an urgent plea for ‘‘ Starv- 


ing Armenia.’’ There was a letter with the 
postmark of a training camp upon it. One 
of the workers in a Y.M.C.A. tent was 


getting up a sale of work, and begged the 


minister's wife for ‘‘a dressed doll or a 


little drawn-thread teacloth, or any little 
thing you choose We have a lot of boys 
belonging to your congregation here, and we 


try to be as good to them as we can, so I 


*** It’s weel to be ye an’ hae a’ that 
things growing to ye for naething.’’ 
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am sure you will be glad of this opportumty 
of helping us She sighed, and lifted the 
letter rhe 
but the postmark was local 
the 


sincere 


next writing was untamuial, 


She glan ed at 
* Your 


from a la 


end and saw it was signed, 


well-wisher.”” was dy 
spending a short holiday 1m the 
village My landlady tells me,’’ she wrote 
“that nothing is being done for the young 
Could you not gather 


who was 


in your congregation, 
around you on Sabbath mornings the youns 
loat the roads and corners 
and have a fellowship meeting with them ‘ 
I am told it is many 
years, since you have been in some houses, 
that although 


folks who about 


Case 


months, and in 


and you know, dear friend, 
the minister visits regularly, the people miss 
the womanly sympathy which the minister $ 
wife alone can give.”’ For eight pages this 


Christian counsel extended. 
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From the other end of the table the 
minister was busy with his own letters. 
“You're not forgetting, wifie, that we're 
having Mr. Bennet for Sunday ?”’ he said, 
tossing a letter to her. ‘‘ That will give me 
a chance to cycle over and help Bain with 
his communion, and I can arrange to be home 
in time for Sunday school. You could take 
my class if I should be late.” 

‘Another visitor—-for there was one due 
to-night—what a big addition it would make 
to the washing and towels and 
pillow-cases ; it meant a fire in the spare 
bedroom and another in the dining-room, 
besides extras for the table. There had been 
a time when visitors were a pleasure ; that 
was before this continual fretting about 
“ways and means” had cast its sordid 
shadow over her life. Her spirit was fretted 
this morning, and after reading Mr. Bennet’s 
note she said, ‘‘I don't like the way he 
writes, One would think we kept a board- 
ing-house! He can only take white fish 
when it is boiled—and ali his bread must be 


sheets, 


toasted ! ”’ 

She returned to her own letters, and a 
look of pleasure lighted her face. ‘‘ Look, 
John, from Kate—to buy a new hat! Isn't 
it kind of her ?”’ She displayed a Treasury 
note for ten shillings. ‘‘ What a windfall!” 
she went on; ‘‘ perhaps I could manage to 
get some fish for Mr. Bennet.”’ 

Already the hat was being thrust out of 
thought 

Just then her little maid tapped at the 
door to tell her a fish-wife was calling. 

How lucky!’ she said, “I'll be there 
ina minute, Jeannie.’’ 

Quickly she swallowed her half-cold tea 
and hurried off. By the time four haddocks 
had changed hands quite a formidable hole 


was made in her note. As the fish-wife 

departed, she cast an appraising glance at the 
garden. ‘‘ You have fine leeks,’’ she said, 


you can gie me twa or three, an’ I like a 
stockie o' cabbage in my broth on Sabbath— 
ye can gie me a littlan. It’s weel to be ye 
an hae a’ that things growing to ye for 
Naething ! 

Hardly had she gone when another woman 
amived. ‘‘I'm sorry to bother ye, Mrs. 
Dewar, but me an’ ma man was wanting ye 
‘o write twa-three lines ©’ a character for 
less. She's going to service an’ needs her 
character, an’ she was lang in yer ain class 
in the Sabbath school you can dae't fine. 


/ 


Jess was a nice girl, there was no difficulty 
about writing the twa-three lines. Mrs. 
Dewar had been boiling milk for a bread 
pudding, but she pushed the saucepan aside 
and wrote a testimonial. “If Jessie gets 
the place.”’ she said, ‘ I'll write to a lady I 
know, who will go and see her and take her 
to church.” 

“Thank ye kindly,’”’ the woman said, but 
still she lingered. At last it came out. “ If 
you had an old skirt o’ your ain, I’m very 
ill off 

Once more the milk was taken off while 
she ran upstairs to rummage in her meagre 
wardrobe. 

“I am sorry it is hardly worth offering 
you,”’ she said, handing the woman a well- 
worn garment. With rather perfunctory 
thanks she took it and her departure. Once 
more the milk-pan was pulled to the front 
of the range. 

From the church, which adjoined the 
manse, she could hear the beadle putting 
things in order for the Christian Endeavour 
meeting that evening. In a little while he 
came to the door, a tattered hymn-book 
under his arm and a dirty duster in his hand. 
“ The organist was wondering if you would 
glue the back of this book,” he said; ‘‘ and 
look at my duster. I cannot polish the lamp 
glasses with it! Can you give me a clean 
one?” It involved another hurried run 
upstairs—-another withdrawing of the pan 
of milk. 

Subconsciously she kept pondering over 
the letter from her “ sincere well-wisher.”’ 
The phrase “ My landlady tells me ”’ pained 
deeply. That same landlady had been in 
sore straits some time before, and it was the 
minister and the minister’s wife who had 
stood by her in her dark hours. In her, at 
least, one might expect to find a kindlier 
critic. Over the stirring of the soup Mrs. 
Dewar suddenly grew blind and giddy, and 
had to lean her head on the kitchen table 
till the turn passed, leaving her with a curi- 
ously livid look about the lips. Those horrid 
turns had been coming so often of late! 
Sometimes she almost made up her mind to 

consult the doctor; but dreading what his 
verdict might be, she always put off the evil 
day. 

It was the worry of the sale of work, she 

told herself. What scars it had left! What 
a time of anxiety it had been! In drawing 
up the list for the committee Miss Brown's 
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name, through some oversight of the secre- 
tary, had been omitted from the printed list 
of the “ Receivers of Work.’’ That irate 
lady told her friends, “‘ This would never 
have happened in our last minister’s day. 
I'll wash my hands of the whole affair.” 
Miss Thomson, who used to be at the cake 
and candy stall, refused to have Miss Black 
to assist her (reason veiled in mystery), and 
Miss Sinclair objec ted to Miss Young, because 
she gave very little and talked as though she 
gave much! Several other ladies refused 
to work on the ground that church work 
ought, in the meantime, to be in abeyance. 

The needs of our soldiers and_= sailors 
should come first,’”’ they urged. The place 
had been divided into districts ; but some 
unscrupulous folks, with the instinct of 
poachers, had made raids upon their fellow 
workers’ preserves, each vieing with the 
other to have most work. When the con 
tributors were being thanked, Mrs. Walker, 
who had contributed a pot of gooseberry 
jam and a pair of baby’s socks, was highly 
offended her contribution had 
received no notice “ Not another penny 
do I give to the Central Fund,” she declared 


because 


wrathfully 
Mrs. Dewar was thinking of all these things 
as she made the pudding, and then flew 
upstairs to help Jeannie to turn out the spare 
bedroom. It gave her much pleasure to 
think that for once in a way her visitor to 
ight was to be an old friend of her own. 
She was coming to address the Christian 
endeavour meeting They had not seen 
each other for years. Margaret Menzies 
used to be the brightest girl in the school, 
with a sharp tongue and a warm heart, 
and a delightful way of seeing the funny 
side of everything 
Dinner-time brought back the hungry 
bairns, and their merry chatter and bright 
faces made a pleasant break in the day's 
darg A Salvation Army lass came to the 
door and handed in an envelope.‘ For the 
Self-Denying Fund 
You are looking cold,’’ Mrs. Dewar said 
kindly, 
of soup ?’ 


she said, 
won't you come in and get a plate 


Out of her lean little purse she took a 

hiling and dropped it into the envelope 
I wish it were more,” she said, and sent 
the young Salvationist on her way cheered 
and warmed. 


Mammy,” said one of the children, ‘‘ the 


teacher told us to bring fresh eggs for the 


wounded soldiers.’ 
“ Well, dearie, you know 


I don't keep 
hens. 

“She said money would do," the child 
pleaded wistfully. 

With a rueful little laugh her mother took 
another shilling out of her store. Then 
after a moment's pondering, she took out yet 
another coin. ‘“* When you're coming home 
from school,”’ she said, “ bring me sixpence- 
worth of buns and cookies.” 

“Ts anyone coming to tea ?” 

“Yes, the lady for the meeting. You'll 
remember, dears, though there will be buns 
on the table, you'll not ask for them. If I 
see we can spare them I'll give you one each 
The children nodded. It was not the first 
time they had been so instructed. 

Mrs. Dewar was getting into her afternoon 
dress when Jeannie came tip-toeing to the 
“Miss Baxter is in the drawing-room 
I had to put her there 


for the dining-room’'s no’ tidy.” 


door. 
wanting to see you. 

That lady was poking a determined fore 
finger into the flower-pots in the window. 
‘] see you're forgetting to water your 
flowers,’’ she said, as Mrs. Dewal entered, 
She prided herself upon speaking her mind 
and it was generally as comforting as 4 
You plants are as dr 
as corks,”’ she went on. ‘' Well, you didn't 


stop to the committee meeting of the work 


snell east wind 


party 

‘It was so late, and I had to see about 
the children,’’ Mrs. Dewar said apologetie- 
ally. 

“Is Mr. Dewar’s cold better 
him husky last Sunday. J was at Millton 
last month. My word! what a flourishing 
congregation! And what a_ lovely vole 


I thought 


the minister has! It’s lke a benediction 
You should try glycerine and lemon 10! 
Mr. Dewar 

She opened a parcel 
she said: “all the’ ladies are doing one Ol 
but seemg 


Id 


it might make his voice bette! 
hese are for you, 


other—a shirt or a pair of socks 
you're the minister's wife I knew you wou 
like to do both. Then about the bazaat 
she produced a formidable-looking document 
‘after paying all the debt on the « hurch 


there is a balance in hand She paused 
with great meaning, and the mad thought 
flashed through her hearer’s mind that the 
work party were to give her a new grate 
the one in the dining-room was falling © 
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maid. Would your little ones adopt me 


pieces, and was old-fashioned, giving the 
minimum amount of heat for the maximum 
amount of coal. The minister’s wife was 
an incurably hopeful person, and her heart 
began to beat in pleasurable anticipation, 

“T was deputed by the committee,”’ Miss 
Baxter went on, “ to tell you and the minister 
that with the balance we are to buy a new 
carpet for the pulpit stairs. It will be some- 
thing to show for all our work. 
Then there are the communion- 
cloths—we want a new set of 
these.”” She beamed, conscious 
of great magnanimity. 

The little grey-faced woman 
opposite her wet her lips before 
she said in a dull, flat little 
voice, “‘ Yes, that will be nice. 
It will save my having to wash 
and mend the old ones any 
more.” 

There was no word of 
thanks,”” Miss Baxter after- 
wards reported to the com- 
mittee! “Had it been our 
last mimister’s wife te 

Meantime, Mrs. Dewar was 
preparing tea for her expected 
visitor, Who was coming by the 
five o'clock train. As she cut 
bread and butter (not mar- 
garine this time) she thought 
with delight of the long talk 
she and her old friend would 
have Lonely she often felt, 
flor she had Jearnt by bitter 
experience the unwisdom of 
having any particular friend in 


the congregation. That would ** Out of her lean little purse she took a Drawn by 
shilling and dropped it into the envelope.” 


be a source of endless jealousy. 


Presently her schoolboy son 
and her guest arrived from the station. 
How good to see you,’”’ Mrs. Dewar said, 
throwing her arms round her old friend’s 
heck with a little heart-hungry ery. ‘“ How 
od to see you! And you haven’t changed 
a bit Margare 


(And it’s good to see you, Mary,” the 
hew-comer answered, The second part ot 
her welcome she could not echo, for she was 


shocked to see how changed Mary was. She 
herself was a woman with an ugly, clever 
lace, with a humorous mouth and rather 
line eyes. ‘‘ Where are the rest of your 
hicks, Mary 2? It's funny to think of you 
with children, and here am I—a lonely old 
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as an aunty ?” 

The children were all quite willing, and 
at once a delightful bond grew up between 
them and their mother’s old friend, who had 
managed, despite the flight of years, to keep 
her heart young. 

It was a gay meal which followed, though 
it did not escape the new aunty’s eyes that 


&. P. Kinsella. 


no one ate buns. ‘‘ You are a most surpris- 
ing lot of children,”’ she cried, ‘* you all seem 
to prefer bread to bun! Now, I love buns ; 
they are the one thing that keeps me young ! 
When I've eaten four or five 1 grow younger 
and younger, and by the time I've demolished 
the plate I’m about two—and sigh for simple 
pleasures like strapped shoes and _ socks ! 
Effie, seeing you won't have a bun, you might 
go up to my dressing-table and take down 
a box you'll see lying there. It’s marked 
‘Chocolate.’ Run, for i see your mother 
beginning to look scared.” 

“Well, I’m afraid you won't be feeling 
very young to-night, judging by the 


— 
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number of buns you’ve eaten,” Mrs. Dewar 


laughed. 


I've eaten more than you,”’ Margaret 


retorted. ‘As far as I can see, you are still 
at your first ‘ piece’! ”’ 
After tea—which ended in a perfect orgy 


of chocolates—Mrs. Dewar said, ‘‘ Now, 
Margaret, you'll go into the study and look 
over your address, and I'll give the bairns 
a hand with their lessons.”’ 

Margaret shut her mouth perversely. “I 
have my address on my tongue end, and 
Effie has promised to show me the way to 
do ‘ paralysis.’ I 
should one say, them ?) 


never heard of it—(or 
till to-night. I’m 
not too proud, nor too old either, to take a 
lesson from my niece.” 

It ended with everybody helping, and 
for an hour the house rang with laughter. 

At seven, with the mended hymn-book 
beneath her arm, Mrs. Dewar and her guest 
entered the church-hall. At the door they 
were met by the secretary, who said, ‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Dewar, Miss Sellar can’t come to-night, 
so will you play the opening hymn ? ”’ 

It was a task which always made the 
minister’s wife nervous. At home, su 
rounded by her own circle, she would sing 
and play for an hour, to everyone's vast con- 
tent ; but in public, to play even a simple 
hymn sent her heart thumping, her hands 
shaking, and her eyes would grow so dim 
she could hardly see. But to-night she 
had a champion in her friend. “ I'll play,” 
she said briskly; “there’s a hymn I want 
specially. 

She had a magnificent voice, and the folks 
spell bound, and to the 
which followed they gave the same breathless 
Her subject was “ Friendship, 


listened address 


attention 
and for some occult reason several excellent 
persons felt aggrieved—as if the speaker 


were almost too personal, There was a 
committee meeting afterwards to arrange 
ibout 
to the 


membet 


sending a consignment of comforts 
soldiers It was proposed that every 


hould contribute a small sum of 


money to buy some extra luxuries ** How 
much shall I put you down for, Mrs 
Dewal the secretary asked, We ex 


ect you to head the list.’ 


QUIVER 


It was the last coin in the shabby little 
purse. Do not blame her if she followed its 
departure with a sigh. 

That ended het 
supper the two 


official day,” and after 
women sat and had a 
long, intimate talk. 
tonic,’”’ Mary said. 


“This is a real heart 

“Won't you soon 
come again and administer another appli- 
cation ?”’ 

“ What about coming to see me? What 
plans have you for the summer ? ” 

“We are going to change manses with 
Mr. Milne, of Boatmouth. It will be a 


lovely change to the seaside.” 


“Very,” said Margaret dryly. “ You'll 
take all your housekeeping worries with 


you, and have all the anxicty of watching 
another woman’s household gods, and living 
in daily terror in case any of them get 
broken.” 

“It’s the shabbiness of my own house 
that’s worrying me,” the other sighed. “I 
hate any other woman to spy out the naked- 
I must begin to put things 
in order whenever the winter meetings are 


ness of the land 


over. It’s our only chance of a holiday 
and John can preach old sermons, and th 


” 


children will love to play on the sand 


But long before the summer came, Mary 
Dewar had gone to her long home, leaving 
the world an empty shuddering place fot 
her husband and bairns. ‘ Heart failure,’ 
the doctor called it, and asked did she ever 
complain of feeling faint. ‘* No,” they told 
she had never complained, but some- 


him, 
times her face was ghastly 
Killed, call it,’ Margaret 


wrote to a frend ‘J never saw a human 


Menzies 


face so tired. Even in her coffin she looked 
tired, poor, poor lonely dear. Don't ever let 
anyone dear to you marry a muinister—tts 


always the always ! 


woman who pays 
The sale of work committee sent flowers! 
I don’t know was it intentional or was it by 
accident that the flowers were in the shape 
of—a cross! And the text—because they 
it would have been 
the 


must needs have a text 
funny if it were not so grimly tragu 


text they chose for her was, * She hath done 


what she could.’ 
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WANTED-~A HEADING 


By “DAPHNE” 


HOPE that all of you who are artists — prize will be awarded to the competitor wno 
are ready to take part in a competi- sends in the best poem, Poems may be on 
tion this month, that your drawing- any subject, but they must not exceed six- 
boards are looked out, your pencils nicely — teen lines in length, and they, too, must of 
sharpened, and that you have a plentiful course be original. Although I don’t want 
supply of drawing-pins in hand. For here — to restrict you in your choice of a theme, 
isa splendid opportunity for those of you — yet [ think I must just give you one word of 
who are artistically inclined, not merely of | warning. As T said about the story-writing 
winning a prize for yourself, but also of last month, choose a subject which you know 


helping the Editor to get something that something about—not one that you don’t. 

he really wants, That is, if you are sixteen-and-a-half don’t 
attempt to write a poem depicting the 

A Challenge to Young Artists thoughts and feelings of old age. 

Che Editor wants a heading for these pages 

of ours, and before handing the job over to Kules for Competitors 

one of his regular artists he wishes to give t. All work must be original, and in 

his young readers an opportunity of seeing the case of literary competitions must be 

if they cannot provide it for him, So he 

is offering a prize of One Guinea for the 2. The competitor's name, age, and ad- 

dress must be clearly written upon each 


written upon one side of the paper only. 


best border heading for the words “ Section 


lor Younger Readers.’ All drawings must entry—not enclosed on a separate sheet 


be in line, and if the prize-winning heading 
Is good enough it will probably be used in 
THE Oviver. So, please, all of you who 
in draw at all, set to work at once and try 


) turn out a design that is good enough 
‘owin a place of honour in our magazine. 
\ll designs, of course, must be original not 


opied 


A Foem Competition 


of paper. 

3. All entries must be received at this 
ottice by June 20, Ir9t7, and must be 
addressed, “ ‘ Competitions,’ THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, 
a 

4. No entries can be returned. 

5. The Editor's decision is final. 


Let me remind you all to read the rules 


In order to give our literary readers who — through carefully before you send off your 
do not draw something to work for, a book — entries. It is surprising how many people 


4 
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4 
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forget to put their name or their age or their 
address, or make some other silly little 


mistake 


How does Your Garden Grow ? 

What have you planted in your gardens 
this year, I wonder—those of you who are 
lucky enough to possess gardens ? Some 
thing to help the food supply, I suppose ? 
Even if you live in a town and cannot have 
a garden in the ordinary sense of the word, 
there are still flower-boxes to fall back 
upon. In most years these would be 
planted with geraniums, fuchsias, or big 
white daisies, but this year I suppose you 
have been patriotic and planted them with 
mustard and cress, Jt is wonderful how 
easy it is to grow mustard and cress, and it 
is a very nice addition to war-time bread 
and butter. The best of it is you can have 
a succession of crops all through the summer, 
for aS soon as you have cut down one sow- 
ing all you have to do is to rake and smooth 
Many 
people don’t even use soil, but spread the 


the soil afresh and sow another. 


seed thickly on a cheap bass mat which has 
been thoroughly soaked in water, The great 
advantage of cress grown in this way is that 
it is entirely free from dirt or grit when cut. 


War-Time Gardens 
We have been hearing a great deal during 
the last three or four months about War- 
lime Gardens, and if you live in the coun- 
try, or in the suburbs of a town, probably 
you have done something much more am- 
bitious than merely planting mustard and 

cress in a window-box 
I wonder how your War-Time Garden is 
growing ? Perhaps you started out full of 
enthusiasm earlier in the year, and, in spite 
of the bad weather, spent a lot of time dig 
ging the ground, Perhaps you have planted 
potatoes, sown parsnips or carrots, or onions, 
and other seeds, And perhaps just now, 
when the weather should be more promising, 
you may be getting a little bit tired of your 
irden, and want to spend the long summer 

evenings cycling or walking ? Is this so ? 

J am afraid there will be a great many 
ople this year who made a brave start, 
it who, somehow or other, will never get 
thing worth eating out of their patch. 
ee, itis such a lot of trouble hoeing the 
and weeding and thinning out, 


the rest of it. But if you have made 


a start, now is the time to show your grit by 
sticking to it. 


Still Time to Sow 

Although most of the sowing should be 
done by now, there are many vegetables 
you can sow, even at Whitsun and after, 
It is not too late for scarlet runners, turnips, 
and lettuces even yet. Let us suppose that 
you have a small patch of ground well 
dug and ready for planting. Nothing is 
better for the end of the patch than some 
scarlet runners. The beans should be 
planted in a row. To get the row straight 
you will find it best to stretch a piece of 
string across your garden, from end to end, 
and make the holes for the seeds along it, 
rhe holes should be about inches deep, 
and should be made at intervals of about 
© inches. You will only need one seed in 


each hole. 


Turnips and Lettuces 

Turnips must be sown in narrow trenches. 
The trenches for the seed should be about 
1 inch deep and about 12 inches apart 
furnips need thinning out as the crops 
come up. You must be sure to do this well, 
otherwise your roots will not be of any size 

Lettuces may be planted in_ shallow 
trenches in the same way, and they espect- 
ally need very careful thinning out. If you 
like you can sow the seed in pans or wooden 
boxes and plant out the young lettuces 
when they are a few inches high. They 
must never be allowed to crowd one another 
so aS soon as you find that their leaves are 
beginning to touch you must pull one ot 
two of the plants to give the others room 

Radishes and mustard and cress are sown 
broadcast on the prepared eround and 
lightly covered with soil. Radish seed should 
be scattered thinly, and some of the plants 
pulled out if they come up too close te 
gether; but mustard and cress should be 
sown fairly thick. 


Don't Forget to Water 
Don't forget to water yout 

weed your beds 

big 


garden well 
when the weather is dry ; 
carefully, and when the beans are 
enough give them sticks up which they can 
climb. When you are sowing the seeds 
remember to leave narrow pathways between 
each crop, SO that you can attend to youl 
garden properly without hurting the young 
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(Trade Mark 


DURO NURSE 


for very hard wear, and especially 
suitable for children’s knock- 
about dresses and overalls. In 
plain, sky, butcher, and natural, 
also in white grounds in various 
width stripes, self grounds in 
butcher and navy in a variety 
of small designs. 


30 inches wide, 1/64 per yard. 


DURO PIQUE 


—with a special soft velour hnish. 
Su table 
skirts, and the fashionable coat- 
frocks. In plain white in various 
size cords, also white grounds 
with sky, butcher, pink, helio, 
brown, grey or black, in fine, 
medium and bold cords. 


4 


for dresses, coats and 


| 40 inches wide, 2/6 per yard. 


Ask your 


Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


retailer, or write for patterns and the name of the 
nearest retailer, to Room 33, British Textile Syndicate, Waterloo 


) 


“Duro” fabrics are absolutely fadeless 


and are sold with the 
Guarantee :— 


Garment replaced if the 


colour fades from any cause. 


—a smart washing dress fabric, made 
with fine cord running through. Can 
be had in forty designs—self-white in 
various size cords, also white and 
self-coloured grounds in various size 
stripes and checks, in sky, butcher. 
pink, or black. 


31 inches wide, 1/64 per yard. 


DURO PIQUE, DURO CAMBRIC, 
DURO NURSE, DURO ZEPHYRS, 
DURO TROPICAL SUITINGS, 
DURO RAINCOATINGS, ETC. 
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Furness Railway | 


FURNESS ABBEY HOTEL 


(Barrow-in-Furness). 
Within 14 miles of George Romney's Home (1742-1755). 


The CENTRE FOR LAKE-LAND, 
One of the Ideal Hotels of the United Kingdom 


(Under the Management of THE FURNESS RAILWAY COMPANY), 


OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS. 
The FAYOURITE RESORT of the ARTIST, ANTIQUARY, and Lover of the PICTURESQUE 


Furness Abbey 
“The Abbot’s Room.” 


sitting-room called ‘*The Abbot's 
Koom,"’ with ecclesiastical stained-glass , 
window on the first floor, the celebrated ) 


bas-reliefs originally in the Abbey being 
the principal features of the room. 


HANDSOME LOUNGE} 
and INGLE NOOK. 


Perfect Sanitation. 


Week-end Terms at Furness Abbey 
Hotel, from Dinner on Saturday 
Evening to Breakfast on Monday 
Morning, all inclusive, £1 0s. 


THE ABBOTT'S ROOM 


Adjoins Furness Abbey Station by Covered Approach. 


HROUGH CARRIAGES 
Daily to and from 
the Furness Railway 
with London, Preston, 
and Leeds. 
For further particulars apply to 
Mr. A. A. Haynes, Superintendent of 


the Line, Barrow-in-Furness, and all 
Station Masters on the Furness Railway 


also at Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son's { 
Othces 
HALL AND INGLE NOOK 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS, ALFRED ASLETT, 
ipril, 19 Secretary and Genera! Manager 
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A crop of Mustard and Cress can be grown 
in a warm rcom in about ten days, 


plants. And when you have sown all your 
ground, protect your seeds from the birds 
by crossing strands of black thread or cotton 
wer your plots. Place little sticks at short 
listances round your garden, and carry 
the thread from stick to stick. This plan 
will keep the birds from rooting up your 
seeds, and eating down your young plants. 

How is your garden-work going? I 
shall be pleased to send a special Book 
Prize to the writer of the best letter on 
“My War-Time Garden.” Not more than 
00 words, please, and note the conditions 
given before. 


A New Kind of Collection 

The other day [ heard of some children 
who were keeping a ‘* War-Time Museum,” 
and it seemed to me such a good idea that I 
made up my mind to tell you about it. These 
children had a small, glass-fronted bookcase, 
I which they kept all the curios they had 
collected during the war. On one shelf there 
WaS an array of flags, the ones which had 
been sold in the streets for various wat 
lunds. The shelf was nearly full in spite of 
the fact that only one flag had been kept 
rom each Day.’’ On another shelf 
some splinters of shell; a bullet 
them by a wounded man—it had been ex- 
Yacted from his own leg French 


were 


given to 


; some 
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money, brought back by the same soldier , 
two little bits of twisted wire, relics of a 
wrecked Zeppelin; a few War Provisional 
stamps, neatly mounted on cards and 
propped up against the back of the shelf te 
show to better advantage ; a post card from 
a prisoner of war in Germany; and a curi- 
ous envelope which had been posted in 
Austria just before the war broke out, but 
which did not reach its destination in London 
until the spring of 1915. 

This is quite an intercsting little collec- 
tion, and in years to come it will be more 
interesting still. It is a collection, too, 
which could be made by almost anybody 
at the present time, and I thought perhaps 


some of you might like to start one for your- 
selves. Of course, a glass-fronted bookcase 
is an ideal place in which to keep your ' 
museum, because your curiosities are shown q 


to the best advantage, and at the same time 
are protected from the dust, but it is not 
a necessity. Any sort of a cabinet, a drawer, 
a shelf, or even the corner of a mantel- 
piece might be arranged as a museum ; and 
once you had got the nucleus of a collec- 
tion, you would soon find ways and means of 


adding to it, 


June Flowers 
Talking about museums, this is a good 
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time of the year to add to your pressed- 
flower collection, if you keep a department 
for botany. June is the month for many 
rare flowers, and those of you who live in 
country districts should be looking out for 
specimens to press. It is not a bad plan to 
specialise each year on a particular family, 
to read up all about it in your botany books, 
note the particular members of it that you 
have not yet got in your collection, and 
make expeditions in search of them. <A 
family with which it would be interesting 
to begin is the orchid tribe. There are only 
about forty different kinds of orchids grow- 
ing wild in the British Isles, and as they 
most of them flower during June and July 
this would be quite a good time of the year 
to start a collection of them. Some of the 
plants, of course, are extremely rare, and 
you would be lucky if you found a single 
specimen of them in a lifetime. Others are 
quite common, and though not 
exactly common, can be found fairly fre- 


others, 


quently if you look in the right places for 
them. 


Some English Orchids 

One of the common kinds of orchids which 
all country people ought to know is the 
early purple orchis, It flowers about the 
middle of May 


later this year, as it is such a late season 


it will probably be much 


and grows in damp meadows and pastures. 
The marsh orchis is another common kind, 
It is rather like the early purple orchis, but 
is taller and flowers a few weeks later. Two 
orchids which are not quite so common as 
these are the bee orchis and the buttertly 
orchis. They are very curious flowers. The 
butterfly orchis is extremely beautiful, quite 
as lovely as any of the rare orchids grown 
in hot-houses by rich people, and at night 
it has an exquisite scent It grows on a 
tall, slender stem about a foot high, its 
spike of white blossoms arranged something 
bells of the 
flowers from June to 


in the same way as the 
wild hyacinth It 
August, 


boggy heaths. 


and grows in damp woods or on 
The bee orchis is fairly fre- 
quent in some parts of the country. It 
grows in open meadows or on commons, 
and if you find it you will have no ditt 


culty in recognising it, for the flower is of a 
pale purple colour, with what at first sight 
appears to be a big brown velvety bee suck- 
ing honey from its cup, but which is really 
part of the flower itself. Sometimes the 
flower is greenish-white, or a very deep 
purple; but pale lilac is the most usual 
shade. 

There are many other curious orchids you 
may find—the green man orchis, the fly 
orchis, the lizard orchis, the spider orchis, 
or even, if you are very lucky, the fragrant 
lady’s tresses, a delicate little greenish- 
white flower which comes out in August or 
September, but is much rarer than many of 
the other orchid tribe. If any of you decide 
to make a collection of orchids this summer 
I hope you will write and tell me how you 
get on. I shall be interested to know, and 
perhaps I might be able to arrange some 
system by which collectors living in dif- 
ferent parts of the country could exchange 


specimens. 


Three Books to Read 

We haven't left ourselves any room for 
a book talk this month, so I will just give 
the names of three books which I should 
like you if possible to read, if you haven 
already read them, and we must arrange 


for a longer chat another time. The three 
books are ‘‘ The Essays of Elia,’’ by Charles 
Lamb; ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Bre t 
rable,”” by Oliver Wendell Holmes; and 
‘Sesame and Lilies,”’ by Ruskin. These are 


books which everybody over fourteen ought 
to read, and if you have not got copies 0! 
them, and cannot borrow them, you can 
buy them in quite cheap editions. When you 
have read them, write and tell me what you 
think of them, and perhap another time 
we can talk about them and find out which 


passages we each like the best 


Have You Written Yet? 

Well, I must say good-bye for the present 
Don't forget that you are going to write and 
tell me all about yourself, and your hobbies, 


and the things you want to do, lam look- 
ing forward to receiving a letter from yol 
Your incerely, 
DAPHNE 


(Write to “Daphne,” THE QUIVER Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. t) 
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“HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR.” 


Multituces of every social grade have proved the wisdom of linking the 
menial and laborious tasks of earth to the steady tug of a heavenly purpose. 


‘he Editor cordially recommends you to link up with the NATIONAL 
CupREN’s Homr—a star of hope to thousands of imperilled little 
ones—by sending him a gift for the furtherance of its beneficent and 
patriotic work. 


FOURTH REASON WHY. 


Because the Children themselves 
appeal to you in trustful helplessness. 


**SoRRY TO BE SO MUCH TROUBLE,” say they, ‘‘but it is not our 
fault. We did not ask to be borr, 


‘‘ Besides, how can WE help getting hungry and growing out of our 
clothes ? 

**Some day we hope to keep ourselves—then we shan't bother you 
any more; but now we have to learn spelling, and sums, and things, 
and soMEBODY must keep us, you know 

‘If we had any money in our money-boxes, and you asked us, WE 
would not say No. Mother used to say it was horrid to be mean.” 


Please send a gift, however small, to the Editor, Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, of write for full particulars to 


THE PRINCIPAL (Rev. W. Hodson Smith), 


Treasurers: J. R. Ba ‘el. Sir Charles C. Waketield, Bart. 


(. BRANDAUER & Co, BAILEY’S 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. STOCKINGS 


EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


“VARIX," all about Elastic Stockings, how 
to wear, clean, and repair them, fest free. 


Neither Scratch 


SEVEN PRIZE Bailey’s Hygienic 
MEDALS, Attention is Washable imperceptible 


Fiesh-Coloured Trusses. 
ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 
NURSING, 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


EST: 1833 38 Oxford Street, London, 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE Warenouse : 124 NEWCATE STRECT, LONDON, 


P boys are Serving in too British Regiments. YOU CAN GET IT ANYWHERE, 
unds are Urgently Needed. IN BULK, ONE POUND PK’TS, 
The War has meant greatly increased OR IN ATTRACTIVE BOXES 
OF ASSORTED COLOURS. 
‘aed 47 St. Helen's CHILDREN DELIGHT INIT! 
| aries WALLER, IL G, Cort HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE. LTD.. 


A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. HARBUTT'S 


lhe National Refuges and Training} | PE ASTICINE 


hips “Arethusa” & “Chichester.” FOR HOME MODELLING. 


2,400 boys have joined the Royal Navy. Old 
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Get this famous British 


doctors, hospital nts utterly tail, Tl 


Skin Remedy 


Antexema 


an extraordinary remedy It succeeds when 


e cures worked 


by Antexema are astounding. In every town in the Kingdom 
vou find enthusiastic admirers of Antexcma,. e enthusiasm 
is due to its having completely cured them, after they despaired 
even of temporary relief. People whose lives were one long, 
cruel martyrdom owing to eczema, others whose faces were 
dishgured rach, eruptions, or ugly spots, and_ tortured 
victims of legs. have been cured by Antexema. To-day, 
not a sign sin illness remains to worry o1 niliate, 


Start your cure at once 


Antexema gives immediate relief. e instant vou apply 

the hornble burning itchit stops, and on you are 
thoroughly cured. Bad legs, eezema.,. rashes. pit ple . blotche 
bad hands, and every other form of in suffering Is ended 
by Antexema, which was the discovery of a British physic 
It is not a isy ointment, but a creamy liquid, which is 
cleanly in use and invisible on the skin. 

I) t A 

\ } ( ( \ N ( 
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FREE TO MOTHERS. 


To induce every Mother to trv Neave’'s 
Food for her own Baby. we will send 
a_sample tin free, if Iid. stamps are 
enclosed tor postage. We will also send 
free useful Booklet, Hints About 
Baby.” Everv Mother ought to have this 
Booklet, and if a sample is not required 
the Booklet alone will be sent free and 
post free on receipt ot a_ post 
mentioning ** Quiver.” 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO. 


FORDINGBRIDGE., 


ecard 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING 
It is Nature's Remedy. 
BURGESS’ 

LION 
OTNTMENT 


Cures without painful operations, tancing oF 
cutting, in all case Uicers, Abscesses, Whitlows, 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Fumeoure. Piles, Fistula. 


Polypus, Poisoned Wounds for Skin 
Disease. |: e best apy 
lor curing a Chest i Bronchial Troubles 
SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
Sold by Chemi ) ICE GRATIS fron 


E. BURGESS, 59 s Sen w.c, 
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\R CHUMS,—The Homeland folk 
ou will be receiving this letter 


Y DE. 
amongst 


of mine when our hedges are abloom 
with the 


gardens, we 


earliest wild roses 
shall be 


first gav blossoms from our 


and when, in our 
eagerly for the 
April sow- 


watching 
own 


Ing I write it on Easter Monday, in a shel 
tered corner by a sunny window from which 
Ican admire the courage of the white violets 
which grow near 11 fhey are more adven- 


which ?—than the blue 
and I confess to having 
vet full breaths 


and others 


turous—or more hardy, 


nes this year, with us 


en stooping low over them to 


eir fragrance. ‘These 


violets 


naturally remind me of vou, and of our happy 
and work 

ir protegés. Of the latter, it happens, the post 

t Saturday news —a budget about 


More of that pre- 


links of comradeship in fun and ot 
brought me 


Our Three in Canada 


The New Section 

vinning to tell 

addition to the Young 

And I doubt 
in overflowing Letter 

he told me of the plan 

League. Ti 


As I write, vou are already 1 

of vour pleasure in thr 
People’s section of our magazine 
hot that the 
Box these davs When 
Iwas glad —for vou and for out 
QUIVER will be mu 


mane now 


homore truly a family maga 
that is) 


particularly when the 


Our Paves seemed (to me 
al 

aways somewhat lonels 
Paper difficulty made it necessary to 


ouly four ! And I expect the larger 


vive Us 
attractive 


Ness to bovs and virls will be verv good for out 
League, | hope every new re ader who is drawn 
Mwill join us, too, don’t vou? One thing that 
‘ustantly surprises me is that so often new 
Members write saving something like this: ‘I 
have been reading vour letters for vears, but 


(With 


0b; 


which is incorporated “Tue Quiver Companionship”) 
Motto: “For God and the Empire: 
By Love Serving One Another” 
ect: The cultivation personally, and the 


extension in all possible ways, of the 
highest ideals of Citizenship, and of love 
and service for our Empire 


never screwed up courage to write until now 
to ask if I could join. . . If every not- 
over-grown-up reader knew what happy com- 
he or she would 
So a warm 
welcome and a big success to the Editor's new 
plans, we all say. Please do not forget my 
Letter Box, though, will you, in your keenness 
to fill his ? 

I want to ask for a special letter this month 
old and new. 


radeship so many of us have, 
be eager to come in without delay. 


from every Companion, 


National Service 

Nearly all of you, I imagine, 
a hand” in some national service on the land. 
For the urgency of our food supply need means 
that every lad and lassie who can help will be 
Will each of you write as jolly and as 
practical a letter as you can, and tell me ot 
your experiences in doing your in this 
way? We shall all be interested, and I believe 
we might be of mutual use—for, even if the 
war should have ended before another spring 
all pray may be), we 


will be “‘ giving 


helping. 


and summer (which we 
are going to need more than ever the utmost that 
I believe 
small 


we can get from our gardens and fields. 
and 
amongst those 


we have window-box gardeners, 
indoors, 
who have no bigger space. Never mind how 
vour effort tell me about it, will 


please? Next month I shall try to make 


busy growers of cress 


tiny may be, 
vou, 
some special suggestions for groups of our Com- 
panions. good deal that 
they could do isolated 
members, look up your chums and enlist them 


I believe there is a 


locally. So, please, 


in our comradeship in readiness. 


A Girl on the Land 

Here is a part of a letter which came a tew 
davs since from a London girl who went out 
into the country to lend her hand where labour 


was needed fhis girl is working with a 


women who go and assist the tarmers 


group of 
already,” she writes 


round when wanted, We hay 
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1 fif ¢ f t spear grass, ir 
11 | ‘ ]t is st pin limb- 
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e home to asweleome te We ul work 

t day r two, the we i hil is 
hindered t s. Farmers must have a great st 

t pat I fan t i t wastin ul 

t ilaret ne | and 
I reisag estat h 

| s here instead ot « One fallen tree in the 

7 l l thre t feet in 

i we ire s iW it 1 great 

pieces Mr. and the le ere ver 1 1s 


to our ittempts, but th 


sult already.” 


And now for the 


News of our Canadian Trio 

Life appears to be opening up with peculiar 
both our girl friends. We who 
‘littles 


happiness for 
have had the privilege of putting our 
together to enable them to have their chance 
about them. Violet was 
when the letter I 


She is particu 


may well be jovous 


ll and flotrishing 


have referred to was written 


larly happy in the home in which she has been 


adopted, and 1s doing sple ndidly at school 
She “is verv anxious to have a good educa- 


tion, and is encouraged in every possible way 
She has special advantages in her home, and 
these she much appreciates.” You will next 
me, What is Violet going to be 
and I think I 


inother of her own bri 


be asking ' 
must write to her, hoping tot 
ht and interesting letters 
Perhaps she will give us some idea 


of the wav her ambition draws her. 


The News of the Month 
Then the news of the month is that our money 


for Lena is not wanted anv more after this month. 


She is still in the same delightful home where she 
has been for several veat Phe visitor who went 
recently to see how Lena fared satd she is in a 
home wher evervthing is of the best she 

i refined, ladvlike girl Lis thoroughly at 
home We are not now paving board for het 


entered into an agreement with Mrs 


Lena idopted mother) that Lena ts to 

ve board, cl 1 1 education, and to 

have a sum of mone ed for her each 

ir, so that she will have in all s when 
he is eighteen vears of ave.”’ 

Doesn't it read lik i fairy tale Com- 
panlo1 ind isn't it lovely that we have been 
helping the good tairies a wee bit 
About David 

Then about David Phe news says he is in 


“robust health, is a big, strong, manly lad.” 


He can handle a team of horses, and plough, 


and “is a good boy His emplover says that 
he gives him “ great satisfaction.” “ He has, 
of course, boyish faults, but he and his em- 
plover are on the best of terms,” say the 
Barnardo authorities 

We know how excellently Philip is doing at 
Farningham, so we can feel that all the four 
bovs and girls we have been so much interested 
in are real jov-bringers 

I shall watch 


comments on this news 


with keen interest for vour 
and on the position 
of our Fund, and vour thoughts regarding our 


next adventure. How glad I should be if ry 


f vou wh nti foa 4 Violet 
ld writ t thyect!) As 


sharcholders what you ought to do, 


you know! 


Notes from Companions Near and Far 


I fear that from: members 


abroad must have gone to the 


many 
bottom of the 


sea, and when a toreign stamped 
appears it always causes a spec ial littie thrill of 
pleasure that it has safely passed through peril 
and brought its message of friendship from afar. 
The first I pick from my Letter Box 
It has New Zealand postage stamps upon it, 


ne 


and is registered, and inside is a very welcom 
} 
l 


is one such. 


letter and gift for the Fund from our old friend 
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Mixed Dried Fruit 
with 
BIRD'S Custard. 


DIRECTIONS. 
Rinse soak and stew 
tne fruit till tender. 

Make the Bird's 
Custard in the usual 
way, and pour over 
the fruit Hot, or serve 
a little of both on 
each plate. 


BIRD’S 
Economy Hint. 


Mixed dried fruit 
and BIRD’S Custard. 


At all grocers, a mixture of dried 
apricots, prunes, apples, &c.,is now on sale, 
it is inexpensive, and requires very 


The fri 


real money 


the all-important nutriment. 
that is always 


the Nutritious Custard 


little or no sugar. 

iit is naturally wholesome; Bird’s Custard adds 
Together they make a dish 
very celicious, very satisfying, and @ 
saver, 


ie sold in Pkt>., Boxes and Tins. 


SS 
N 
\ By Majesties the Ning 
| Have you any ? will pay 5d. for each tooth 
on gold, 8s, each on wtinum. 
| Satisfaction guar Lor teeth returned promptly. 
Why keep artificial teeth that you da mot went? | Han erchiefs 
| Write for my FREE BOOKLET, which explains 
very y the of ot artificial 1 \ at Manufacturer's prices. 
teeth buy kl eold and ver jewellery 
| (broken or otherwise), for whieh | pay you full value, j \ THe handkerchiefs we offer are of pure Irish 
. Linen and will retain their original whiteness 
after repeated washing. They are manufactured 
E. Lewis a so. in our own factories in Ireland, enabling us to 
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swe vou the very best possible value for money. 


ESTABLISHED 1873. Pure Hesmst-t 
hed 
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BUGS FLEAS MOTHS‘ 
BEETLES 
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Patterns post free oa aoplication. 
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THE QUIVER 
STEEDMAN’S 
| SOOTHING 
For Infants, POWDERS 
Growing Children, & Adults _ 
Mellin’s Food—the fresh milk 
food—makes babies thrive, in- ICTURE 
vigorates growing children, pro- OF 
vides a sustaining and easily HEALTH 


digested meal for invalids, forms : 
a complete diet for all ages. HER MOTHER says “&# 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
THE FRESH MILK FOOD 


Obtainable frum all Chemists. 


é used to 
Send for a sample of Mellin’s Food and day each week 
valuable Handbook for Mot ers, Ht. yw to r e was 
Feed the Baby st Address he a her 


: c 
nowing, thanks to 
those priceless powders 

Tottenham. Sept 29th, 1915. 


THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


EE NO POISON. EE 


Sample Dept MELLIN’ S FO! 
Peckham, London, 5.E. 


we al 
THE SHOE OF SERVICE INEXPENSIVE ie Se 
FOR OUTDOOR LADIES. 1] 
& 
BUILDINGS] | 
Brogue Buckle shoe, FOR ALL PL RPOSES Weatlhy 
Al health: 
or Country SCHOOLS, 
20/ BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
arr. paid SANATORIA, COTTACES, s it 
mi A 
IT IS A SHOE THAT'S SURE TO SATISFY THE WEARER 
Jendidiy made from Best Black or Tan Leathers best 
alking Sole. Cuban Heel Ali Sizes and Cor 
Semd size bree F. D. COWIESON @& CO., out he 
A. T. HOGG No 169 STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. 61 Charles Street, St. reorng~ Glasgow. { 
The Pioneer and | Trace OP 
may 
in Mes 
] tor the 
ol 
well 
im 
(our 
writer 
an Ai 
l 
The arte 
£8 10s. ** Times Sistem of MONTHLY PAYMENTS ts still available, much 
JUIVI 
I A AT RISK A ! 
=) 
« r A bre Case i ree 
Das r or Sapphire and evere 
Dia £2 105. to hav 
J,W.BENSON, Ltd., 62 64 Ludgate Hill, B.0.4. 


©: 
a i ig you mig et 5 y 
Ba little girls photo she is just three 
= years old Since she was a baby 
of four months | have given her 
Steedman's Powders and | always | 
bg fo t neat 
but 
4 
; 
EL 
| 


Doing ** National Service ’ 
in the Garden, 


we are so proud and for which we have cause 
to be so thankiul in these days. 


“Thank vou very much,” he writes, “ for the 
copy of this 1 Oviver, which I received 
safely and enjove reading vervo much, especially 

love lette t the Companions. . . . The 
Weather out her very hot, and it is not a vers 
healthy place, either: lut we hope to be back in 
England agai " t the middle of the summet 
] enclose & i the Pund, to help Philip on Will 

DKindly se me the next two months’ Oviver, 

it is net t here? 1] am delighted to be 
a me ‘ League, and will always do ms 
best to help in a wat I wish | knew some of the 
( panlo We don't get much news of the wat 

it here l | it will end soon, as 2 am sure 
flood and thi are very dear now, and poot 
people wall tu t ivd to live My brether is also 
mavery hot climate, as he is fighting the Turks 
in Mes potamila is been out there tor nearly 
Wo veal I think the Y.M.C.A. has done a great Jot 
lor the troop t the ious Stations I am a mem- 
telose now, hoping that vou are quite 
well, and that vill ve we this letter sately. 
lease ve] ‘ ill the Companions.” 


Our loval old chum, FineeN NEtsown, is the 
Writer of the next letter to hand-—a letter with 
an Australian postmark 


I a vou the money for the last two 
Harters ‘ te “and sent with very 
much hows look forward to the next 
The magazines are coming verv slowly, 
but we must not ! le, we are verv glad to get 
them at anv ti We ve had a remarkably cool 
ummer thi ear, A nh, and vou have had a very 
evere Winter, have vou pet I think we are going 
to have a nice lo tum. Don't vou love the still, 

1093 


quiet autumn days ? The birds have been so delight- 
ful lately, too; I just wish I had you here to enjoy 
them also, Early in the morning, when everything 
is looking so beautiful, we can hear the magpies and 
the laughing jackasses. Just recently I have been 
hearing the skvlark, too. We have two lovely big 
trees on our back lawn; one is a big elm, which vou 
would like, and the other is a typical Australian tree, 


a flowering eu alyptus It is just coming out in 
flower now, and T wish IT could send vou a photo 
otit. It is a cream-coloured flower, and it is nice 


to watch the bees and butterflies around it, and 
sometimes some littl green parrots come, when the 
flowers are ont, for the honey I am sending vou 
a coloured photograph oft the red gum in tlower. 
We had such a fine holiday down at dear old 
Black Rock again, and 1 received vour letter down 
there, for which | thank vou very much. One 
afternoon there w a littl excitement on the beach, 
\ shark came right up to the rocks and staved in 
shallow water tor quite a long time The fisher- 
man tried to cateh it, but did not succeed, It was 
not verv about & teet long, thev said. Mv dear 
brother was rather severely wounded last August, 
He was admitted to the London War Hos- 
pital on September rst He tound the long journey 
rather tiring, but said the country was just beautt- 
ful In October he went to Seotland, and wrote 
that it was glorious. He could not deseribe it, but 
did not wonder mother and father were so proud of 
Lngland and Seotland.” 


KATHLEEN COLLVER writes from Canada: 


“We received the certificates and were very 
pleased with them, Thank vou so much tor sending 
them.” (The monev which she and Dorothy sent 
was made by he Iping at the packing house.) “We 
are having beautitul weather now, Evervthing 
is covered with snow, and is as prettv as one can 
imagine. I do so love this pretty weather. We had 
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THE QUIVER 


a al of fu x during the holidays 

I that the new Lé vressing as vou watt 

it that the chilcre ue well and happy. The 
by Tue Oviver, Which is nice. With love 


From Soldier Boys 


A coupon filled in by an Australian ‘ soldier 


boy’ comes next to mv hand. VicToR JONI 

is the sender, and we hope he will like England 
as much as Ejileen’s brother has done And a 
young Canadian soldier, SIDNEY WILSON, writes 
me a kind note asking for membership. “I 
am proud of my certificate,"’ he says, ‘ and am 


ANGUS W. 


new member in Liver 


getting it framed to send home.” 
CAMPBELL (age 13) is a 
pool ROBINA 


bridgeshire members 


FEW auc 14) 
and 


joins our Cam 
BETTY NEWTON and 
MOLLIE SYMINGTON wrote from Liverpool say 
ing thev could not do much, but would like to 
join the League if they might Naturally I 
said ** Yes Betty and Mollie tell me that at 
school they vrowing 


and vardening 


are taking up vegetable 


‘One form looks after the 


lawns, another the walks and paths, two the 


vegetables, and two more the flowers.”’ 


I hope 
hey will answer my request for June letters! 


The “ form’ idea seems an excellent one \re 


there any others of vou allocated in that way 
Digging Up the Lawn 
\ Scottish member sends me a note from 


her « 


turned 


uuntry home, to which she had just re- 


trom vlasgow 


Our cal t iv, but 1 haven’t had 
t ula t. Ia ery buss 
i ij il pa | il has not 1 
m t i tairly hard we 
i ly p war in tl pa 
must ju whastean. 
itel lon idening boots 
\ pa brown rilk ove 


\ delightful letter from Enise We 


tains a gift tor the Fund 


and has a verv kind 


pt from [:lse’s mothet lative of 


appres 
last special number otf 


THE 


Letters and Gilts 
EVELYN OLIVER is a recently joined member 
Violet 


ALL, also a new comer 


now sends a contribution to the 
JANIE 


writes to ask about 


who 
rund. 
badves. She has read our 


Paves “ever since I was small, and took a 


great delight in reading them. My mother has 
taken THE 
ISOBEL M 


new photo. 


long, long time 


OUVIVER tor a 


HENDRY was delighted with Violet's 


Jean Best sends me an interest- 
ing account of the splendid special effort 


CHAMBERS-HUNTER and _ she 
And ELste HIRBERD sends 
DOROTHY 


was another Companion who liked 


which ELEANOR 
made not long since. 
a kind note with her quarterly gift 
ARMSTRONG 
the photographs of our proteges 

* David looks t farm lite seems to suit him 
wiinirabl ul how healthy and bonnie Violet 
look 

HILDA A. CLARK (age 19) 
member. 


is a fresh London 


* We have taken Tur Ouiver almost j 


can remember, and to me the Corner is one of the 
nicest parts,’’ she say * David writes a happs 
letter, doesn’t he He is having a tine training, 
and will grow up a good ett " I enclose ni 
coupon and a tiny gift for the Violet Fund—it it ts 
still called that I will try and seribble something 
egularly, although it would be much nicer to talk 
to 

PorLLARD-UROUHART sends a kind gitt 
and a letter ot explanation for long silence 
Bervi, LE GRICE is vet another gift sender 

‘T think T an ing to keep a * Nannie’ or two 
mul supply the family with milk and butt , but that 

t tl N I 
* Bla Lik 

mw, for it has be j ‘ ‘ 

gut the printers will be saving foo much 
copy so I must sav good-bye also, Beryl 

Let me just note that our monthly Letter 


Prize is beiny sent to EILEEN NELSON (Aus 
tralia). Make it verv, verv hard to decide who 
shall have the next month's, will 

happy June to cach ° 


one of vou / 
Companion 
friend 


MARCH COMPETITION 


A large number of letters were received in reference to the article “ Babies and 


the Birth-rate,” in the March number of THE QUIVER. 


They were all of great 


interest, and I much regret that limitations of space will not permit of extract. 


The Prize of One Guinea has been awarded to— 


Mrs. MABEL 


G. JONES, 


Northwold, Moss Hall Grove, 


North Finchley, N. 12 
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BROWNS 
BARLEY KERNELS 


MAKE A HAPPY FAMILY 


MOTHER knows a 44d. Box will make 10 Nutritious 
Puddings without the aid of Eggs. 

SISTER knows it is good for the Skin and Complexion. 

FATHER knows it prevents Kidney Trouble. 

The BOYS know it is ever so much nicer than rice, 

And they ALL know it makes the very Best Barley 
Water obtainable. 


brown's Barley Kernels not only make delicious Creamy Puddings \ ithout 

the aid of Eggs, but also make the Purest Barley Water, Simply pour boiling 

water on Brown's Barley Kernels, stand and ailow to coo!, Nothing better. 
Nothing easier 


Brown's Barley Kernels differ both in kind and quality 
from ang preparation of Barley on the market. Sold only 
in Branded Boxes, 4)d., through Grocers, Stores, etc. 


W. & G. BROWN, Cereal Food Specialists, DERBY. 


Miniature Facsimile 
of Box, 


» 
prow, 7 4 
FERNELS 
| | | | 
3 
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‘*To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present " 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel 
languid—tired—"‘ blue little 


‘FRUIT SALT 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard 
remedy tor ¢ tipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion 

It is pleasant and con lent to take, ge e in action, positive in results, The 
satest and 1 t dependable digestive r tor 

It is mot tr vhat aman swallows, t tr vhat he digest ood 
is made, and remember that the first act of digestion ts, chewing food 

roughiy, and that uo is only through doing that you Can reasonably expect 
ax ia t i 

{ iitable food and eating between mea are a main cause of indigestion 
&c., becau introducing a fresh mass of f 1 into the ma already partly 
iis ved arrests the ealthy actior t the t and Cause the tood hrst 
re ved t ent teri tat t ace 

i ju tous Restrain your aj 
“ 4 ea re. 2nd, Do not touch anyths 4 e 
vour stomach, be at most agreeable to the palate iheser 
in principle by all dieticians of eminence, and we re i their use 


“A Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and 
Ruaning Over at the Wrong."’ 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Prepared onty by 


J. GC. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, SE 


IF you want 


LIPTON 
LTD 
Tea Coffee 
and Cocoa 
Planters 
Ceylon. 


Branches 
and Agencies 


throughout 


the United 
Kingdom a 


TED AND Pustiswep py Cassette & Company, timirep. La bette Sauvace. 


LY 
9/7 


= 


\~ 
| Drink & Enjoy 
best Tea 
o the firm 
| 


